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A PASSION IN TATTERS. 



CHAPTER I. 



After that evening Stella believed that she saw 
Eupert Lyon very much more as he was than she 
had ever seen him before. He was a man now with 
whom the world wagged easily, and he was well pon- 
tented with such easy wagging. He had strongly 
developed that latent power of satisfied endurance 
which had characterised his submission to the en- 
gagement with Barbara. He had clearly shown to 
Stella, without intending to show it — so rendering 
the sight all the more painful — that he had been 
able to do very well, and to find life a pleasant and 
profitable thing, without her. He was happy ! 

He was happy ! All the agonies of fidelity, all 
the agonies of disappointment, all the agonies of 
remorse, were hers. They were the chief component 
parts of her woman's portion, of her sex's heritage. 
It only behoved her to bear them as bravely as she 
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might ; it only behoved her to pray that if she had 
daughters, she might, by virtue of her experience, 
teach them to guard themselves against themselves, 
as — she had not done. 

The beautiful vivacious little Ninon — the child of 
the dull lymphatic woman who was dead — ^became a 
great pet of Stella's in these days ; and sometimes 
she allowed the thought, " Our children at least may 
be united,** to dwell in her mind, entertaining it with 
pleasure that had a slight alloy of pain in it. But she 
never spoke of this possibility even to her husband, 
regarding it as a thing that could only happen when 
the glory of life had quite gone off from herself and 
Arthur and Rupert, leaving them grey, and glad of 
the interest of their children's loves. 

Watching these two children at play on the sands 
one day, she saw Ethel Huntingdon again, the centre 
of what looked very much like a family party. And 
a feeling of bitterness crept into her heart once more 
about the girl. 

" It was hard," she told herself, " that this girl, 
who had gone to such lengths " (Stella could not 
tell herself exactly what she meant by this phrase — 
she only " used it," as we are all apt to do) — " it 
was hard that she should have such bulwarks of 
respectability reared around her now, and- be treated 
as if they were her natural boundaries; while she 
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'(Stella), the woman who had never done anything 
wrong, who had never flirted, never defied society, 
should be scouted by it, and put out of its con- 
sideration/' 

The* nxere aspect of the group which excited this 
bitter feeling, almost justified it. There was the 
elderly clergyman, Mr. Arden, walking on one side 
of Ethel, while Hugo and his sister supported her 
on the oth^r side. It all looked fair and promising 
enough — a pleasant family picture with the animus 
left out. But Ethel knew what Stella did not know, 
namely, that she (Ethel) was on her trial that day, 
and that the chances were very much in favour of 
her being found guilty. 

Mrs. Arden had accepted the pill of her brother's 
projected marriage, and had swallowed it with a 
Tery bad grace. The evil flavour of it was very 
much in her mouth still; and Ethel knew that her 
future sister-in-law's snaky dislil^ to her was 
scotched, not killed. She knew it intuitively the 
moment Mr. and Mrs. Arden joined them at this 
watering-place. She had further conviction afforded 
her, though that was unnecessary, in the tone in 
which Mrs. Arden said — 

" Oh, Hugo, I see that Ethel's old friends, the 
Carhayeses, are staying here. I suppose you see a 
^eat deal of them, don't you ? " 

B 2 
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The attack had been made suddenly, and Ethel 
had been oflf guard to-day. For once confusion 
made her cowardly. 

" We haven't seen much of them yet/' she replied^ 
keenly remembering that rencontre, and fondly pray- 
ing that she might never see them again, since the- 
sight had brought about her first humiliation. 

** Not seen much of them yet ? I am surprised at 
that ; for they've been here some time, the people at 
the hotel say. I want to meet your admirable 
Crichton, Ethel. Can't you get Sir Roland to ask 
them to dinner ? " 

" I never^ propose guests to papa.'* Ethel spoke- 
a little stiffly. 

" Don't you ? Oh, to be sure not. You invite 
them yourself." 

" And it's her place to do it ; she is mistress in 
her father s house," Hugo interposed. 

** Well, then, do ask the Carhayeses now, Ethel — 
we really want to meet them ; and, after your great 
intimacy, what can be more natural than that you 
should wish to .introduce them to your future hus- 
band's family ? " 

'* Mrs. Carhayes won't visit." Ethel was begin- 
ning to feel very much baited. 

" What nonsense ! — won't visit, indeed ! I 
have veiy good authority for saying that Mrs.. 
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Carhayes would be uncommonly glad to be 
visited.*' 

Don't get vicious, Gracie," her brother said. 

" What an unfortunate choice of words you make, 
Hugo ! I cannot call it * vicious ' to wish to be in- 
troduced to a woman to whom the majority of women 
^are cool. I consider it Christian charity." 

" A most becoming quality in a clergyman's wife," 
Hugo said, carelessly ; " but I don't believe you'll 
have the opportunity of displaying it towards Mrs. 
Carhayes. I believe they are gone." 

" They are not," Gracie cried, triumphantly ; " I 
saw him this morning." And Ethel might have put 
in, " And I see her now," for at that moment they 
-came in sight of Stella and the children. 

But Ethel did not say it. A burning sense of 
most undeserved shame had seized the girl, and her 
cowardice increased. How could she brave the cut- 
ting remarks of Hugo's sister by saying, " There is 
the wife of the man I treated like a brother — and 
she will not speak to me ! " She could not do it. 
She could not voluntarily drink the dregs of such a 
humiliating cup. It was enough for her to know in 
bitter sadness that such was the fact. She could 
not fling it as prey to Mrs. Arden. 

" Who is that very striking-looking woman ? " 
Mrs. Arden asked ; and Hugo, in mercy, an- 
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swered^ though the question was addressed to* 
Ethel— 

'* The mother of those jolly little cubs, I imagine. 
How lovely the girl is ! Are you tired, sir ? " this 
to his brother-in-law. 

Mr. Arden was not tired yet. He would like to 
walk a hundred yards further, and get the view of 
the town from that projecting point. Accordingly 
they walked on, and talked landscape and sea- view, 
and Ethel fondly hoped that the topic of the Car- 
hayeses was done with. 

The view of the town from that projecting point 
was a very satisfactory one. The quartette in ques- 
tion stood and looked at it, and suggested a few im- 
provements that they could have made in it if Nature 
had only consulted them, and made resolutions to 
come there again and sketch it, and finally got tired 
of it, and came away and forgot it. 

On their way back they passed Stella again, and 
now her husband was with her. " Why, there is the 
admirable Crichton talking to that lady." Mrs. 
Ar den's lynx eyes saw him at once. " There he is 
— that is Mr. Carhayes, isn't it, Ethel ? Is that his 
wife he is talking to ? Did you know who it was,. 
Hugo ? How odd of you not to have told me ! " 

"When you let me speak, I will tell you," he 
answered, coldly. 
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" Very odd indeed, I think," Mrs. Arden went on, 
looking suspiciously from one to the other. " Aren't 
you going to speak now — or — 'I beg pardon — am I 
pressing on some painful point ? " 

The taunt roused Ethel's courage. 

" I don't * speak ' as you call it, because appa- 
rently Mr. and Mrs. Carhayes don't care to speak 
to me." 

" How very odd ! " Mrs. Arden repeated. 

" Do you think it 'odd' for people to be malicious 
and ungrateful, Gracie ? I should have thought it 
seemed quite natural to you," Hugo said, angrily. 

" How very rude ! " Mrs. Arden replied, slightly 
altering her formula. But though she called her 
brother " very rude," there was no annoyance in her 
voice or manner. There was a flush of pleasure on 
her fair cheek as she counted up the trumps that 
Fate had kindly dealt into her hand this day. 

A slight additional chillness in her manner was 
the only token she gave Ethel of the direction in 
which her (Mrs. Arden's) mind was working. She 
smiled when they parted in the corridor of the hotel 
to take off their hats before luncheon — smiled and 
nodded ; but there was murder of a certain sort in 
her eye, if Ethel had only known it. 

Dimly, in a half-unconscious way, Ethel was 
aware that mischief was brewing. There was some- 
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thing almost plaintiTe in the way in which, as they 
were about to part for half an hour, the groom 
having just intercepted them for orders, she 
said — 

" Perhaps we shall not ride to-day, Hugo ? '' 

" Oh, yes, we will ; certainly we wiD, if you are 
not tired," he -said, quickly. 

" I thought possibly Mrs. Arden might want you. 
She has only just come, and you must have a great 
deal to talk about." 

" I have a great deal to talk to Hugo about, but 
he is quite at liberty to ride with you when I have 
done with him, if he thinks fit." 

" * If he thinks fit.' There surely was a menace 
in those words," Ethel thought, as she took oflf her 
hat, and pushed her fingers through the wavy hair 
on lier temples, lifting it oflf, and so giving herself a 
better view of the sparkling beauty of her face. 
** Supposing he should not ' think fit,' after that talk 
with Mrs. Arden ? Why should he not turn out 
cruel and ungrateful as well as another ?'' 

Then she nerved herself to bear it, whatever it 
might be, and went down to luncheon with her 
father. 

Unwillingly enough Hugo had followed his sister 
into their private sitting-room, where the two Miss 
Parkhams were sitting, the one knitting an unneces- 
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sary antimacassar, the other writing an equally 
unnecessary letter to a friend. 

" I am quite upset, Aunt Eliza — quite upset/* Mrs. 
Arden rejoined, in answer to Aunt Eliza's stereo- 
typed remark — 

" I hope you enjoyed your walk on the sands, my 
dear ; the sea air is so remarkably bracing, that it 
makes me quite sleepy, I declare, though of course 
it is very healthy." 

"I am quite upset. Aunt Eliza — quite upset.;*' 
and Mrs. Arden let herself limply down upon a 
sofa, and began taking oflf her hat with a fatigued 
air. Abruptly the fatigued air altered, and she flung 
the unoffending hat upon the floor. 

*' I must speak plainly, Hugo — ^I must ; I feel it 
my duty, as your nearest female relative, poor 
mamma being dead, to ask, what are you going to 
do now ? " 

Hugo had taken up the paper at once on entering 
the room. His prophetic soul had warned him of 
what was to come from that fair sisterly quarter, and 
now that the storm was about to burst, he was not 
utterly unprepared. 

" What am I going to do ? I am going to read 
the paper for a few minutes, if you will let me, and 
then I am going to ride with Ethel. In the evening 
I hope to dine." 
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" It is very well for you to laugh, Hugo. To dine 
indeed ! I have heard of men supping the night 
before they are executed, but to talk about * dining^ 
the day you are dishonoured is a little too much." 

" Now what do you mean, you sybil» you ringer of 
the bell of doom?" He tried to say it lightly, 
but his sister saw that she had aroused his attention 
and his anger ; accordingly she prepared herself to 
do and to dare all things with a trifle more circum- 
spection than she had hitherto employed. 

*' I mean that you have a painful duty before you 
with regard to Miss Himtingdon." 

" You are uncommonly fond of putting * painful 
duties ' well in front of a fellow, Gracie ; but if you 
have anything unpleasant to say, let me suggest that 
you say it when we are alone." 

" In such a matter as I am going to speak about,'' 
Mrs. Arden went on, obstinately, " there ought to 
be no concealments from our aunts." 

The aunts pricked up their ears. They heard 
the trumpet blast from afar, and scented carnage — 
with pain of course, but still with that sort of pain 
in which there is a strong alloy of pleasure. 

"Do out with it, then, don't beat about the 
bush," he muttered, impatiently. 

** Well, of course you will ask her in time — ^but I 
think you ought to do it with as little delay as pos- 
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sible — if she can account for the extraordinary way 
in which the Carhayeses treated her to-day ; it calls 
for an explanation." 

" Scarcely for one to be given to you, I think," he 
said, coldly, though his heart was hot within him. 

" I disagree with you, Hugo. As your sister, you 
can hardly wish me to be callous to anything con- 
cerning you, however infatuated you may be : you 
can hardly wish that, I think. I am quite upset, 
miserably upset, by what has occurred ; and I tell 
you fairly that I will not help you to commit moral 
suicide, by receiving Miss Huntingdon as I have 
received her, until she has quite satisfied you that 
there was no cause for such conduct." 

" Supposing that she lias already done so," he 
said, as calmly as his sorely chafed spirit would 
suffer him to speak; "you really must give me 
credit for being competent to manage my own affairs, 
Gracie." 

" I can only say, then, that you are very easily 
satisfied, Hugo — ^very easily indeed ; for she didn't 
offer a word of explanation as we came home." 

Mrs. Arden spoke with a sorrowful sneer on her lip 
and a spiteful light in her eye that was infinitely 
irritating to see. 

" What are women made of, that they are so ready 
to hunt each other down ? " Hugo thought, but his 
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meditations on the subject were cut short bj^ a 
remark from the elder Miss Parkham. 

" You don't sufficiently consider, my dear, when 
you say that Hugo is easily satisfied, and that Miss 
Huntingdon has not had time to say a word. Per- 
haps a similar unhappy scene has taken place 
before.** 

" I cannot conceive Hugo suffering me to come 
here and brave a repetition of it, if it has." Mrs. 
Arden flushed and bridled her head, and altogether 
loosened the ^ reins of her wrath as she spoke. 
*' Hugo has some respect left for his family, I hope, 
aunt." 

" And some respect left for himself, too.'' Hugo 
said, savagely. And then he went out of the room 
to see if Ethel was ready for her ride. 

He was so angry, as he walked along to the public 
ladies' saloon in which he was to meet her, that he 
could hardly tell against whom his anger was chiefly 
•directed. His sister had been bitingly cruel in her 
remarks. But she was his sister, and surely she could 
only have been so cruel in the hope of curing. His 
aunt had interposed an unwanted finger of warning 
as it were. But, however unwanted, she was of his 
own nearest blood, and the warning must have been 
kindly meant. He knew, none better, how brave 
And bright and courageously true a creature Ethel 
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was in reaKty. But, unquestionably, to-day she 
had been just a little bit cowardly. Why had she 
not boldly avowed at once, " Mrs. Carhayes dis- 
trusts me because I was her husband's most fami- 
liar friend while she was at odds with him. She 
distrusts me ; and for that reason, wisely or not, she 
shuns me ?" Why hadn't Ethel said that ? Why 
in the world hadn't she boldly faced the situation,, 
and fought her way out of it ? She was utterly 
wrong in not having done so. Gracie was right 
after all, since she could only judge by outward ap- 
pearances. Gracie was right, and Carhayes — the 
man whom Ethel had put upon a pedestal and wor- 
shipped as a god — was a cur. 

His mood softened for a moment when he went 
into the room and saw the slender well-rounded 
figure in a perfectly appointed riding-dress, standing^ 
there b}*" the window waiting for him. Private con- 
versation was out of the question ; for at the table 
three or four ladies sat reading and writing, and 
there were several groups gathered about the room. 
But, though he could not say anything, Ethel 
marked that his aspect was altered. 

" Would you rather not ride to-day, Hugo ?" she 
asked ; and he saw by the quivering of her sensitive 
lips that she was conscious of the change in him — 
perhaps she was conscious of the cause. 
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" No. If you will try some of the country lanes 
about here, I shall be glad of a quiet time ; we 
won't go on the high road." 

" Very well." Something whispered to Ethel that 
it would be better to be brief. She might need all 
her power of language by-and-by. 

So she went down silently, and out to where the 
horses were waiting, and then he helped her to 
mount — to mount in that way of hers that connois- 
seurs in the art pronounced so perfect a study. 
Then they rode on through sun and shade out into 
a quiet by-lane, that led they knew not whither. 

It was a solitary, unfrequented lane, winding in- 
land between high, thick, overgrown hedges, that 
shut out all view of the world beyond — hedges that 
were ' beautiful enough in themselves, wreathed as 
they were now with the big, bright, red, ripe briony 
berries, and studded with the children's real " black 
diamonds," blackberries ; but still hedges that, beau- 
tiful as they were, gave Ethel a feeling of being 
fettered and shut in this day. 

For a hundred yards or so there had been no 
word spoken between them ; then Hugo broke the 
silence by saying — 

" My sister has been talking with me since we 
came in from the sands, Ethel." 

" I know it." 
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He drew his rein impatiently, in order that he 
might have a fair excuse for cutting into his horse 
for fidgeting, since he must needs cut into some- 
thing. 

" She has been saying — and I must say I think 
that she is partly right — that things can't go on in 
this way between the Carhayses and you, without 
something being said." 

'* You must think her altogether right, or alto- 
gether wrong; there is no such thing as being 
* partly right ' in such cases. And as to something 
being * said about it,' I have no doubt but that Mrs. 
Arden and your aunts will say all and a great deal 
more than is necessary." 

" You needn't jeer at their scruples, Ethel," he 
said, in an offended tone; "and you carry your 
writing habit of laying down the law as if there 
were no appeal, rather too far, I fancy." 

*' Hugo, you must admit that it is a little too 
hard that I should be made to feel myself under 
Mrs. Arden's jurisdiction." 

"You must, in a measure, be imder the juris- 
diction of the members of a family into which you 
marry." 

" That I will not be !" she cried, body. " If I 
please you, and satisfy you, and explain to you, it 
is because I love you, and can have no secrets and 
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no thoughts that I care to hide from you ; but I 
will not pander to any woman's ill-natured curiosity, 
simply because she happens to be your sister." 

" Gracie would like to know the Carhayeses^' he 
said, deprecatingly ; " that is why she is nettled, I 
believe." 

" And so, because she would like to know the 
Carhayeses, and I can't further her views, she puts 
you up to finding fault with me about a matter that 
I thought we had fully canvassed and quite done 
with the othe;: day." 

" I can hardly allow you to suppose that she put 
me up to it,'' he said, uneasily. 

*' Surely you would hardly like me to suppose that 
you have been saying what you have said to me to- 
day of your own free will?" He felt desperately in 
love with brilliant spirited-looking Ethel, as she 
asked this, and desperately angry with her too. 

" No man has a right to put a girl in such a false 
position as Carhayes is putting you in, and allowing 
his wife to put you in." 

" I know that, and feel it as strongly as you do. 
And now listen to me, Hugo, and don't try to 
answer me, because I won't hear your answer until 

you have had time to take counsel with some one 

your sister and aunts, if you like. I feel that I am 
in a false position; and I feel that if you say 
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* agreed' to my proposition that we should part 
here to-day, and never meet again as anything but 
friends, you would be perfectly justified/' 

"Ethel, how lightly you speak of giving me 
up !" 

" Do I speak of it lightly ? No, no, you know I 
don't. I speak of it because I ought to speak of it 
at any cost to myself. Please don't say anything. 
We'll ride back now, and I will tell papa that I 
must go home to my work. When I am gone — not 
before, if you please — ^tell your sister what I have 
said. If, after hearing all she will say, you can 
come to Clyst Abbott, and tell me with a light heart 
that my ' false position ' has been weighed in the 
balance, and found wanting, I will marry you. If 
you never come, I will never blame you." 

They turned homewards then, and the quiet lane 
resounded with the sharp strokes of galloping iron 
hoofs. When Ethel and Hugo reached the hotel, 
they shook hands and parted. 
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CHAPTER II. 



There was quite a pleased, bright expression oi> 
Stella's face one day when she came in from a walk 
with hex: boy and his nurse. She had that air of 
being eager to impart information which people are 
apt to have when events are of rare occurrence in 
their lives, and the current of their life-stream is- 
running very slowly. Her husband reflected her 
brightness at once in the gladness of his eyes — 
eyes that were always joyful when Stella looked 
happy. 

"This sojourn at a strange watering-place was 
doing her, mentally and bodily, good indeed,'^ he 
thought, with a twinge of self-satisfaction for having 
brought her there. 

'* I have made quite a pleasant acquaintance out 
on the sands to-day, Arthur," she began. 

" Have you ? You are not much given to picking 
up people promiscuously." 

" And this was quite a promiscuous affair. Little 
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Archie was playing at being a black pig, and he ran 
grunting into the folds of a much-puffed serge tunic 
that was worn by one of the best-tempered of 
women. Instead of repulsing the child, she picked 
him up and kissed him — winning his heart, and 
mine as well." 

" And forthwith you fell into each other s arms — 
after the manner of women, but not after the man- 
ner of Stella/' 

" No — ^but forthwith we fraternised ; and I found 
her sufficiently amusing to stay listening to the lap- 
ping waves and her conversation for more than an 
hour." 

" You were not used to be too easily pleased with 
any woman's conversation ; who may she be ? 
Arthur asked, a little of the Carhayes's curiosity 
cropping up. 

** I was not used to be too easily pleased ; but it 
is a long time since I have had a woman to talk to," 
Stella said, a little sadly; and Arthur Carhay^s 
knew that " still the memory rankled " at the many 
slights that many women had put upon her. 

" She is a clergyman's wife — a Mrs. Arden," 

Stella continued presently after ^ pause ; for her 

husband was heartsore at the recollections which 

her manner called up, and being heartsore he could 

not bring himself to speak. " She has begged me 

c 2 
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to let her call on me, and, Arthur, I couldn't say 
* No ' ; was I wrong ? " 

" Wrong! no dear/' And then he began taxing 
his memory as to when and where he had heard 
Mrs. Arden's name before. Suddenly his memory 
served him. She had been mentioned at Clyst 
Abbott! She was Hugo Grey's sister! 

" I hope she is not malicious,'' he thought ; " if 
she is, and if she happens not to like Ethel, she 
may be very nasty." 

Then he remembered that he had seen her 
driving about the Clyst Abbott neighbourhood, and 
that he had thought of her as a fair, placid, amiable- 
looking woman, whom it was natural to credit with 
more heart than mind. 

On the whole he deemed it better to say nothing 
about Mrs. Arden— ror rather to say nothing about 
his recollections of Mrs. Arden — to his wife; if 
Stella found any pleasure in the stranger s society, 
why disturb it ? 

Meanwhile Mrs. Arden had gone to her hotel with 
her little round fair-haired head very full of plans. 
It was a serious matter to the mother of many 
children that her rich, lavish young brother should 
think of taking to himself a wife. Especially was 
it a serious matter to her, since she had permitted 
herself to display antagonism to Ethel. In her pre- 
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sent mood, read}' as she was to catch at any straw, 
however brittle it might be, she did look upon it as 
a happy thing that chance or Providence, as she 
termed it, should have caused little Archie Carhayes 
to butt into her tunic, and so enable her to effect 

an introduction to his mother. 

« 

"It will be my bounden duty to acquaint Hugo 
with it, if in the course of conversation she does let 
anything fall that doesn't speak well for Ethel. Of 
course I shall be grieved to do it, but it will be my 
bounden duty." 

She turned her fair flushed face eagerly from one 
aunt to the other as she spoke, and they applauded 
the sentiment. 

" We all have painful duties to perform at some 
period or other of our lives," Aunt Eliza said, heroi- 
cally ; " I have always made a point of unflinchingly 
telling people the truth, however unpleasant it may 
be to them." 

She spoke with that air of self-approbation which 
people are apt to portray when they are speaking of 
applying the knife to the heart of another. It is 
easy to be heroic when we are not going to be hurt 
ourselves. 

" lam sure I have said enough to Hugo about 
those books she writes," the younger Miss Parkham 
struck in, with all the heat and force she was accus- 
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tomed to develop if she fancied that she was being 
left behind when a sortie upon somebody else was 
contemplated. 

"But Hugo is obstinate enough to declare 
that he likes them, and that he likes the idea of 
her writing. Poor mamma's father and mother 

« 

would as soon he had married an actress at 
once as a professional writer. Wouldn't they, Aunt 
Eliza ? " 

" Gracie, my dear, papa and mamma would never 
have recovered the blow of their grandson so de- 
grading himself ; the fact of her being a baronet''s 
daughter is quite lost sight of, while the fact that 
she is the writer of those abominable books is ever 
before the public. I can't think how it is that your 
brother is so deficient in proper pride." 

" And in common sense, too," Grace said, impa- 
tiently. 

" I have only one comfort in the aflfair," the eldest 
surviving scion of the house of Parkham went on ; 
** and that is, that he does not bear our name ; if he 
had been a Parkham, it would have been worse. In 
that case I firmly believe that dear papa and 
mamma would have risen from their graves.'' 

The vision of the deceased Mr. Parkham in his 
burial cerements would not have been a pleasant 
one, inasmuch as he had been dead at least fifty 
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years, therefore the cordial satisfaction the two 
«isters evinced might have been genuine. But, 
genuine as it was, it hurt Mrs. Gracie. 

" The naijae of Grey is not an utterly insignifi- 
•cant one," she said, testily. "Dear papa never 
boasted, nor made a fuss about his family ; but it 
was a very good one." 

" Very good, my dear, very respectable, but not 
like the Parkhams. The Parkhams were brought 
up, as you may have heard your mamma say, never 
to do a thing for themselves — the girls were, I 
mean ; there was a servant for this, and a servant 
for that, and a servant for the other thing. We 
never put our hands to a thing; and now Hugo 
-wants to marry a girl who literally writes for her 
living ! " 

" And speaks openly of it," Gracie put in. 

" Instead of keeping it dark, as decayed gentle- 
TV'omen are obliged to do many little unpleasant- 
nesses they labour under '' — ^like a fell simoom Aunt 
Eliza swept on in her speech when she was once 
fairly started, — " she defies public opinion, and 
speaks openly about it, as you say, and glories in it, 
I believe.*' 

" I have heard on good authority that all persons 
who write novels are immoral," Miss Eliza Parkham 
suggested, with a certain timidity that she had 
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acquired under the guardianship of her more able- 
elder sister. 

" All — more or less," that elder sister promptly 
replied with decision ; " experience alone can teach 
them the dreadful things they write about." 

" Gracious, aunt ! You don't imagine that Ethel 
Huntingdon, for instance " 

*' My dear, I say nothing of individuals — ^I bring 
no charge against any one person ; I speak of the- 
class. At my age, with my knowledge of the world, 
am I likely to be deceived ? " 

For answer a brace of heavy sighs fell upon her 
ear, and she experienced the proud feelings of a 
general leading his troops on to slaughter. 

" I don't say that it is not a gift,'* Miss Parkham 
went on magnanimously ; " I don't deny that it is a 
gift, and in some hands it is a gift that may do 
much good — but not in the hands of a young lad}'- 
like Miss Ethel Huntingdon." 

** And if she spends all her time in writing when 
she is a wife, a nicely managed household it will be. 
I ought to know something of what is required of 
the mistress of a household. Economising my 
time carefully as I do, even I hardly find the days 
long enough for me to get through my various 
duties ; and I am very sure if I took to scribbling- 
that I should soon come to neglect my hus-^ 
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band and my children, to say nothing of my 
parish." 

" There is one thing to be considered, Grace, my 
dear," Aunt Jane interposed from an emaciated sense 
of justice: "your brothers wife will not have the 
high parochial claims upon her time that you have 
upon yours.'^ 

** And as she'll bring him no fortune from that 
spendthrift father, perhaps it is as well that she 
should make something — though of course it is 
made in a way we canH approve of," Miss Parldiam 
sighed out waspishly. 

" Not that I can bring myself to look upon it as 
a fixed and settled thing that she is to be his wife,'' 
Mrs. Arden said, more hopefully, " I feel that I 
have not met Mrs. Carhayes for nothing." 

" Some people incline to the opinion that Mrs. 
Carhayes is as much to blame as Miss Huntingdon 
— not that I wish to exonerate the latter,*' Aunt Eliza 
remarked. And then they went on in their charity 
to speculate concerning the possible innocence and 
probable guilt of these women who were only 
" wrong" in being " absent." 

A day or two after this, when Stella was sit- 
ting in a very lotus-eating mood ** on the yellow 
sands, between the sun and moon," she was again, 
accosted by her new acquaintance, Mrs. Arden. 
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"" My children have been imploring me to ask you 
to let yoor little boy come to tea with them," that 
lady began. " You see they have no knowledge of 
conventionalities/' 

"And I should be very glad to waive them/* 
Stella answered cordially ; " but really my boy is 
such a baby/* 

" Oh, they will take care of him — and besides he 
will have his nurse/' Mrs. Arden was quite eager 
in dispersing diffictdties. 

*^ Eager, and genial, and altogether nice/' 9tella, 
who had been cut off of late from her fellow- women, 
thought. 

" Do you ever look forward and wonder what sort 
of a wife your boy will marry ? " Mrs. Arden asked, 
as the little heir of Carhayes was carried off by the 
troop of young Ardens. 

" I must confess that I have not commenced 
worrying piyself about Archie's marriage yet/' 
Stella said, laughing. 

*' Well, I have lately about my boys. It is foolish, 
I know, but I can't help it ; the consideration of the 
subject has been forced upon me by one who is only 
less dear to me than my sons — my only brother.'* 

She felt quite a devoted sister as she spoke, and 
she looked so sentimentally sad that Stella's sym- 
pathy was aroused. 
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" Has your brother made an unwise choice ? Let 
US hope not ; it is so hard to judge of whether 
people are suited to each other or not/' 

Mrs. Arden laboriously developed impulsiveness. 

" How strange you . must think it, that I should 
speak of these matters to a stranger ; but there is 
something about you that invites confidence, and I 
do so long to speak to some one. Hugo — my 
brother that is — checks me, though he must feel, 
however against his will, that I speak only for his 
good, when I beg him to well test her before he 
trusts Ethel Huntingdon." 

" Ethel Huntingdon ! " Mrs. Carhayes repeated 
the name with a touch of hardly subdued sur- 
prise. 

" Yes ; do you know her ? " Mrs. Arden went on, 
innocently. " If she happens to be a friend of 
yours, do forgive me, and forget my suspicions. 
I ought to be more guarded, I know; I am so 
foolishly frank where I like a person. Do forgive 
me.'' 

" I have nothing to forgive ; Miss Huntingdon is 
no friend of mine.'* 

** But you know her?'* 

" I have known her." 

" Then I can appeal to you. Mrs. Carhayes, do 
tell me. If you had an only brother whom you 
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idolized, is she die girl yoa wonlii wisii him ti> 
marry? '* 

'" Xo/* Stella 38id di^xnctlj, tmrtJOTiing her heart 
as much as she eoold agmat die gM who ^e 
believed had alienated Arduxr's respect teui her. 

" Will you ten me your reasons ? ** 

'' No, Mrs. Ardeu ; diey are too painfixl fiar me tk> 
repeat them ; but joa may ask Miss Huntingdou if 
she thinks that 3Irs. Carfaayes has any cause t4> 
esteem her. If she can conscJentiogslT ^lt that I 
have no cause to do other than esteeoti her, I do 
indeed misjudge her. Ask har this whoi yoa are 
alone with her/' 

** I ^all certainly ask her," Mrs. Arden replied, 
hastily; but she at the same time made op her 
mind tiiat she would do it before Hugo. 

Shortly after this Mrs. Arden was back in her 
kingdom, regulating her household and her hus- 
band's parish according to her wont. But she had 
other business on hand as well. She was eamesdy 
employed in lulling to rest her brother's suspicions 
of her dislike to his marrying EtheL 

There had been a sortof estrangement between the 
young people since that parting at the hoteL Ethel 
bad gone home to work hard, and to try to train 
herself to bear it without a murmur, if this man also 
shotilcl prove weak of faith and distrustful of her. 



V 
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He had written to her once or twice, and for answer 
he had received brief acknowledgments of the re- 
ceipt of his letters. She could not bring herself to 
say another word to him until that joyful day shotdd 
dawn when he should come to her with a full decla- 
ration of perfect confidence in her. 

He was disappointed, distressed, disgusted at her 
silence, for he dearly loved her still. Life lost its 
savour for him now that he was deprived of the 
society and sympathy of the lively beauty whose 
preference he had been so proud of. 

Each thought that the other should make the first 
sign, inasmuch as each thought that the other had 
erred. And so the** little rift within the lute" widened. 

" On the whole Gracie behaved very well,^' he told 
himself, in this strait. 

She had got him to come and stay at her house ; 
but, instead of bothering him with questions about 
his engagement, she accepted the present position of 
silence, and abstained from hinting aught that was 
unpleasant, until the fact of her disliking Ethel had 
entirely lapsed from his mind. 

One day they were out driving, and some cross 
road with which he at least was unacquainted 
brought them unexpectedly close to Clyst Abbott. 
Suddenly Mrs. Arden proposed, with a great as- 
sumption of frankness, that they should call on Ethel. 
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" I haven't said anything, Hugo dear, but I have 
fancied there must have been a tiny tiff — a little 
lovers' quarrel between you : have done with it now, 
and go in with me. I have a message for Ethel/' 

He made some slight demur, but she overruled it, 
and they went in together, and found Ethel radiant 
at the sight — radiant at once with that wonderful 
power she had of instantaneously developing plea- 
sure, but still, for all the radiance, a trifle thinner 
and paler, he noticed, remorsefully, than she had 
been when they parted at the seaside. 

*'It was surely going to be all right without 
another word of explanation or fuss of any kind," 
Hugo thought, hopefully, as he turned over some of 
Ethel's manuscript unrebuked, and realised that he 
was still a privileged person — the only one in the 
world free to do it. And Ethel, even clever Ethel, 
thought the same. 

" We have all come home so full of health and 
spirits," Mrs. Arden announced, graciously, "you 
will be quite pleased to see how blooming the 
children are. By-the-way, they struck up a friend- 
ship with the little Carhayes." 

" Did they, indeed ? " Ethel said, steadily. 
" They did, and I struck up — well I won't call it 
a friendship, but an acquaintance with his mother. 
What a curious woman she is ! " 
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** She is generally considered a most charming 
woman," Ethel said, magnanimously. 

" Oh, yes, charming, but odd, I think. She gave 
me such a very funny message for you." 

" A message for me ? That was strange indeed." 
Ethel spoke haughtily, and Hugo felt uncomfortable. 
He began to imderstand that Grace's dislike to 
Ethel had " been scotched, not killed." 

" Pray deliver it ; do let me have it," Ethel went 
on ; and then Mrs. Arden affected to make an effort, 
and said.— 

" I thought it was a joke, of course ; I think so 
now, indeed. She said, * Ask Miss Ethel Hunting- 
don if she can conscientiously say that I have cause 
to esteem her.'" 

For a moment or two there was silence, and 
Hugo's eyes sought Ethels anxiously. Then her 
answer came, low and distinct. 

No ; she has no cause to esteem me.'^ 
Ethel, you don't consider what your words 
imply.'* Hugo spoke hotly in reproach. It was 
awful to him to hear her admit herself to be wrong 
in the lightest particular. 

" My words — my confession, if you like — dimply 
that ' you and I must part, my love,' " she 
said, determinedly. '*I bear no ill-will to Mrs. 
Carhayes ; you guided her hand to deal that blow. 
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Mrs. Arden, but it is the last you shall have the 
opportunity of giving me. Hugo'* — she held her 
hand out to him — " they will never make you think 
badly of me, I trust ; no, I know they can't ; but, 
my dear boy, this must be the end. I can't live on 
my defence always." 

" This shall not be the end, my darling." 

" But it shall, I say," she replied, with so much 
sweetness mingling with her stern decision that Mrs. 
Arden's judgment was biassed in Ethel's favour 
again. " It shall, I say, for both our sakes, Hugo ; 
this is quite the end, — quite the end." 

And so she left the room and them saying this, 
and they were obliged to get themselves out of the 
house and home as best they could, feeling sorely 
•discomfited. The following week the prize bullocks 
and pigs were announced for sale, and Clyst Abbott 
was advertised to be let furnished, and the Baronet 
and his daughter went away, whither no one in that 
•country-side knew. 

" But, for all that, it shall not be the end ! " Hugo 
cried, with passionate fervour, when his sister made 
an effort to reconcile him to the fact of its being 
;all over. 



CHAPTER III. 



The year was in its last extremity. Autumn, 
rich, warmly coloured Autumn, had given place to 
cold gray Winter, and people were settling down 
in their own homes in order to keep Christmastide 
as became them and it. 

Among others the Carhayeses had left the seaside 
and were back again in the cradle of the race — ^back 
in the old home where Stella had stayed first with 
the old lady alone, a young, light-hearted girl, happy 
in the consciousness of the probabilities of bright- 
ness and success in the life that was lying before her 
— back in the never-to-be-forgotten place where she 
had first seen the two men, both of whom had loved 
her not wisely but too well — back in what had 
seemed a fairy palace when she was fancying that 
she should soon love Arthur Carhayes, the realization 
of her ideal — ^back in what had become a prison-house 
to her from the moment she had discovered that her 
will was powerless in the matter, for that against it 
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she was loving the wrong man, the one who did not 
in the least come up to that ideal, the one who was 
fettered in the bonds of a bitter engagement to a 
woman for whom he did not care — back in the old 
familiar place, with the shadow of a great change 
hanging over her — a change that when it came first 
was so slight as to be scarcely perceptible to others, 
but that was clearly perceptible to Stella — a change 
in Arthur — a change that made her lower her head 
in the bitter grief of shame and sorrow that only a 
wife so situated can feel, for that she had not loved 
him better ; for she knew that it was caused by the 
shadow of the Angel of Death. 

His strong vigorous hold of life relaxed so sud- 
denly that she was appalled by it, and feared at first 
that it was more mental than physical ; but shortly 
that fear was banished. The well-known brilliant, 
godlike beauty was dimmed, and the grand 
physique was abruptly enervated, by a mortal 
disease that was not of the mind. 

As she saw him wasting, fading, failing, and 
thought of how he loved life, and of how glorious a 
boon life had been to him, she mourned for him, as 
has been said, with a deep and bitter grief, that was 
not the less deep and bitter because there was a 
stronger element of pity than of love in it There 
was no touch of remorse in it. She had become his 
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-wife unwilUngly, but through all the term of her 
wifehood she had been faithful though not fonck 

She dreaded his death with a dread that is not to 
be described ; she dreaded the responsibility of the 
<;hildren ; dreaded the weary waste of lonely years 
that were before her until those children were old 
enough to be to her friends and companions and 
comforters. With a shrinking that was partly 
cowardice and partly compassion for him, she 
shrank from the parting scene that must take place 
between them ; and so Christmas came, and found 
•Stella a most unhappy woman. 

He was conscious of a change, but not yet con* 
scions that it was the shadow of the great change. 
He was aware of a loss in most things — ^in all 
ihings, indeed, save in his wife and children ; but 
this he ascribed to the satiety that sometimes 
follows upon success in the majority of things, and 
so failed to trouble himself about it. 

Under the plea of wishing to constdt one about 
herself, she lured him into the presence of a 
physician, and extracted from him a frank opinion 
of Arthur's case ; and, when that was given, the 
hope that he might live to be loved with the love 
that was life to him almost, by his children, died 
within her. 

It was a most sorrowful year, and during it she 
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had no time to think of any of those with whom 
she had had much of her life's dealings. It never 
occurred to her that the words she had used about 
Ethel Huntingdon might have alienated Ethel's 
lover and destroyed the happiness of her life. 
Stella was busy with this unexpected new form of 
woe and disappointment — busy, absorbed by it, and 
by the consideration of the complications it would 
infallibly introduce into her life. She began to 
realize how much of safety and security she would 
lose in losing her husband. 

There was something pitiful in the extreme in his 
utter unconsciousness of the fact that he was 
waning. There were times when the strange new 
feeling of weakness overcame him, times when the 
disinclination 'Ho do anything *' struck him as odd; 
but he attributed these feelings to the sober-mind- 
ednesSy to the moderation that comes on with middle 
age. 

" It was his youth," he told himself, " that had 
enabled him to do work with that ready ease that 
was no longer his ; and now his youth was passed 
— ^that was all." 

His decline was very gradual. It was nearly six 
months after Stella had detected the first signs of 
decay before the fact of his wanting the full measure 
of health dawned upon himself: and six more 
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months rolled over Stella's head before her friends 
and foes read the notice of his death. 

There is no need to linger over the details that 
were the component parts of the time that was so 
awfiil to her. Arthur Carhayes died, and in her 
great pity and sorrow for the married Kfe and early 
death of one who had seemed to have the world at 
his feet when she knew him first, Stella mourned 
for him as heartily as if he had been the husband of 
her heart, the passion of her life — mourned for him 
in a way that left no doubt of her sincerity on the 
mind of any man, and that only caused a few to 
think that her dower was smaller than seemed good 
to her. 

After her son's death old Mrs. Carhayes came to 
stay many months with her daughter-in-law. As 
has.been seen, she would never live with them while 
Arthur was alive, deeming it the reverse of good 
that there should be too many elements in a 
household; but now that Stella was alone the 
prospect of being together pleased them both for a 
while. 

But as months went by little difficulties arose. 
Old Mrs. Carhayes was a grandmother endowed 
with a vast amount of grandmotherly pride; she 
^so held views with regard to the admonition and 
training of the infant mind, and at times these 
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views clashed with Stella's, whose rule was one of 
love. 

" Little Archie has too much of his own way ; he 
is getting as wild as a hawk." Mrs. Carhayes, senior,, 
made this remark one day after a prolonged and 
ineffectual struggle on her part to get her grandsonr 
to sit very still and learn one of Watts's gentle 
ditties. 

" He is so high-spirited that it would be cruel to> 
quell him," Stella said, deprecatingly. 

" But, my dear, he will never learn anything ; he 
can't bear constraint ; the least confinement seems- 
irksome to him." 

*^ And I dare say it is as irksome as it seems ; 
young blood will have its course, you know ; and as. 
for his not learning, he knows at least half a dozen 
old Border ballads and Cavalier songs.*^ 

" He knows how to get over his mother." 

Stella saw that still the memory rankled in the 
old lady's breast of the boy's contumaciousness in 
the matter of that gentle ditty, and so she wisely 
held her tongue, resolving to make an appeal to^ 
Archie at some fitting time. 

But the fitting time was found with much diffi- 
culty ; for, in truth, the boy was^ as his grandmother 
had said, **as wild as a hawk." Stella could 
always lure that ** gentle tassel " back again ; she 
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had the power, but she so seldom had the will, to 
check the boy in his brilliant flights. 

And so, though these two women loved one 
another well, differences of opinion frequently 
existed between them, and there were occasions 
when Stella made it very manifest that she remem- 
bered that she was the mother of the boy — his 
mother and his sole guardian, the only one Arthur 
had empowered to act with authority over his son. 

Nevertheless, though she made this manifest at 
times, she fully understood that all her mother-in- 
law did was done in love, done with tender solicitude 
for the child who was the sole remaining link 
between the world and the woman who had been 
bereaved of her children. Stella so fully under- 
stood this, that at times her heart smote her keenly, 
and she charged herself with ingratitude of which 
she was not guilty. Only she could not help feeling 
that there is no wisdom in a '' multitude of counsel- 
lors " for a child. 

The women free from faults are relegated to some 
more congenial sphere than this earthly world. 
Poor little Archie, coming between the two, suffered 
from his , grandmother's love of control and his 
mother's impatience of it. And there being no final 
court of appeal, in the shape of a man in the house 
who was avowedly the head of it, for them to refer 
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the case to, they, so to say, fought it out between 
them — ^fought it out with the weapons that women 
who love one another, and yet misunderstand one 
another, are Tery apt to use — tears, and veiled 
hints, and kindly suggestions, that were still 
irritating to the one to whom they were made on 
the one side, and on the other begot a fixed and 
openly avowed belief in Archie's inability to do 
wrong. 

So an element of worry, that was a new thing in 
her experience, was introduced in Stella's life. She 
had a wide knowledge of some of the great sorrows 
to which flesh is heir, but hitherto she had been 
singularly free from petty assaults upon her peace. 

It hurt her almost as much that she should be 
weak enough to let anything worry her that old 
Mrs. Carhayes could do, as that old Mrs. Carhayes 
should choose to do it. Stella felt that she must be 
lowering her flag indeed, and owning herself very 
fairly beaten by fate, when she surrendered to fuss 
and small fault-finding. Years ago, when first she 
knew Arthur Carhayes and Rupert Lyon, she had 
been so much braver and better and brighter in her 
bearing to old people ; and now she was breaking 
down under the trial that this only old person who 
had a claim upon her was proving herself. " I am 
getting old,'* the woman of six-and-twenty thought. 
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''*I have lost the useful powers of throwing oflf care 
and trouble " 

In truth, the monotony that had been suddenly 
introduced into her life was ageing her fast. She 
seemed to herself to have so little motive left for 
exerting herself at all. The children were very dear 
to her, but what children they were still ! And 
when they grew older, she reminded herself that 
they would be " as other women's children — very 
well able to do without her." Moreover, dear as 
they were, and all-sufficient as they were while they 
were up and about her, there were long hours of 
retrospective thought to be passed by her after six 
o clock, when the children were asleep. 

Deeper and deeper grew the shades that seemed 
to be enveloping her life. Old Mrs. Carhayes pro- 
tested in words that " Stella ought to see more 
society,'' and protested by her deeds against the 
introduction of society to Carhayes Place. And 
Stella, who had been stung to the quick by the set 
who had first shunned and then sought her, was 
very willing to let society and herself be strangers 
now. 

Something else stung her more than society's 
former treatment of her, and that was the silence 
Mr. Bupert Lyon had maintained since his old 
friend's death. Never a line had come from him. 
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. Never a sign had he made that he gave one thought 
to the solitary woman who had given so many to 
him. ** Was it carelessness or callousness that 
kept him silent ? '^ she often asked herself. 
Whichever it was, the effect of it was to hurt her 
cruelly. 

Out of no special desire to see any of her kind, or 
any of the sights that could be provided by her 
kind, but just out of sheer force of circumstances^ 
she let herself drift, up to town in the second year 
of her widowhood. The Spring exhibitions were 
just open, and the press teemed with notices of new 
plays and new pictures. And so daily she saw 
Bupert Lyon's^ name again. 

The old yearning to see his work, even if she 
might not see the man, and to trace something of 
his life in that work, came over her. She would be 
able to tell in a moment if she still reigned supreme 
on the throne of his taste. 

" Perhaps I have had to resign to Ninon," she 
thought, smiling; for there was no bitterness in 
that thought. 

Her heart began to thump one day when she 
found herself nearing his chief picture of the year. 
If there was a touch of resemblance to herself in 
the beauty of the principal figure, about whom all 
the critics were agreed that it was a master-piece^ 
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she would (how gladly !) believe herself unforgotten 
still. 

" Would he always paint her young and blooming, 
as she had been when first he knew her ? " she 
wondered. " Or would he, though absent, realize 
that age could 'wither' her, and depict the dif- 
ference ? " 

It was a popular picture, with a striking title — 
" Played Out " — and the general verdict on it was 
that it told its story well. Quite a little crowd were 
distorting themselves before it, in vain endeavours 
to get an uninterrupted view. Presently there was 
room for her, and Stella went nearer, lifting her 
veil and half smiling, as she thought with pleasure,. 
" How attractive he must make me still ! " Then 
the pleasure died out of her heart, as her eyes fell 
on the beauty of a strange woman, that he had 
painted as if he knew it well — ^beauty that did not 
bear the faintest trace of resemblance to hers — 
beauty that was distasteful to her at*once by reason 
of a certain suppressed wildness and fierceness that 
was one of its characteristics — untamed, untram* 
melled beauty, vengefully aware that it was played out. 

" She reminds one of the woman Keats wrote and 
raved about — the woman with the beauty of the 
leopardess/' one said to his companion, turning 
away to make more room for Stella. 
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** She used to seem quiet enough at first," the 
companion answered ; and Stella felt her heart 
drop. *' This woman existed, then, and was 
Imown ! " 

" She must feel savage about the name he has 
given It. 

'' I have heard that she suggested it herself.' 

" Wanted to touch him to tenderness by a firee 
and open confession of her sense of failure/' another 
remarked. And then the group moved on, and 
Stella was left to make the most she could of what 
she had hemrd. 

Perhaps this woman was a model— a professional 
model ! There was some comfort in the conjecture, 
but none in the thought that immediately succeeded 
it — namely, that many an artist had married his 
model before this, and many another would do so 
ere the end of all things came. One thing was 
<jertain : this woman who was ** Played Out '* was 
talked about — either for good or ill. 

She made a hurried progress round the room, 
hoping to find the same form and the same features 
immortalised on the canvas of other artists, and she 
was disappointed. The type was an uncommon 
one, sacred apparently to the pencil of Mr. Eupert 
Lyon. 

A fire of jealousy began to consume her heart. 
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This strange woman who had striven to " touch 
him to tenderness hy an open confession of failure/' 
who and what was she, and what were her relations 
with him and with society ? Stella was frightened 
at the fervent interest she took in the subject at 
once. Was that unwise passion to go on being 
ready to rise up and destroy her all her life ? Why 
could she not bring herself to say from the bottom 
of her heart — 

** If he undervalue me, 
What care I whoe'er she be ? '* 

She told herself, poor thing, that if she could 
only know for certain that he was preferring, and 
seeking, and loving another woman, she (Stella) 
would tear her love out of her heart, and never again 
suffer herself to dwell with pleasure on thoughts of 
the time when she had been the dearest thing in the 
world to him. But, try as she would, she could not 
compass this total renunciation of him now. Her 
dislike to and jealousy of Bab were as nothing com- 
pared to the jealous horror she had of this stranger 
who had come into his life of late, and she was so 
pitiably powerless she could not see him and find 
out for herself. 

She had no address of his in her possession now; 
and even if she had kept one it would have seemed 
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to her too strong and decided a step to take to 
write to him, since she had listened to that gossip 
before his pictore. 

"And chance never throws people together unless 
it is a matter of indifference to them whether or not 
they meet ; it is more than anything in the world 
(but Archie) to me, so I shall never meet him."* 

AUbut this time she took the inevitable changes 
that time was making in her personal appearance 
to heart, and pondered them very much. It struck 
her with painful force, especially after a week*s 
study of the vigorous physique of the woman who 
had the beauty of a leopardess, that she had lost 
her Spring as it were. The elasticity was gone as 
entirely from her movement as it was from her 
heart. She had prized her beauty so on his 
account, because it had been so prized by him, and 
now she was losing it even as she had lost him 
— utterly. 

Turning round from the counter of a shop in 
Begent Street one day, in the midst of perfumery 
and ladies' gloves, and trifles of the kind that he 
could not want for himself or for Ninon yet, she 
saw him at last. 

They met as people do meet in real life, with a 
kindly meaningless smile or two, and a few inquiries 
as to what each had been doing since the other had 
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been seen last. The man was quite lord of him- 
self, though; he could even tell her that he had 
heard from some one that she was in town, and 
that he had been meaning to call. 

" I am settled in town again now/' he said ; and 
then he mentioned his address, and added that she 
would find Ninon rather nice. 

" I have seen your picture," she told him. 

"Ah! yes — which? I have three hung this 
year." 

" I meant * Played Out,' " she answered, in con- 
fusion, for the others were only bold landscapes, not 
half so interesting to her as was the bold beauty 
•confessing herself played out. 

He laughed. 

" Do you like it ? " 

" Who is the lady ? '' Stella asked, by way of 
answer, and he told her. 

" Ninon's governess ; and she is rather by way of 
being an interesting study if one does not mind an 
occasional rebuff. I confess to being half afraid of 
her. Will you come and see her ? " 
Does she live in your house ? " 
Yes, and rules it and my child very cleverly.*' 

"Bring Ninon to see me," Stella said, impa- 
tienily. 

" And shall I bring Miss Porter too ? '' 
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"I have such a horror of strangers. No, Mr. 
Lyon, if you will come with your little girl alone, 
I shall be glad to see you, but " 

'* How could I haye been so inconsiderate ? '' he 
muttered, in self-reproach; and as he handed her 
to the carriage he added — 

'* Don't think, because I haye said nothing, that I 
haye not felt for you ; you must bear in mind that 
Archie and I were like brothers/' 

" I will neyer forget it." 

She managed to say these words without any out- 
ward mark of excitement. But it did occur to her 
that men had worse memories than women, and 
that Miss Porter was a yery superfluous person. 

Suddenly she bethought herself that there was 
greater satisfaction in facing the worst than in 
fleeing from it. Probably, if she faced the worst, 
it would turn out to be not quite so bad as her 
imagination painted it. So she recanted her morbid 
refusal, and told him that, as children are always 
happier with those they are accustomed to than with 
strangers, she hoped Miss Porter would accompany 
Ninon when Ninon yisited little Archie. 

The day and hour were fixed for that yisit, and 
the question, "Will he come with her, and show, 
me that she is more to him than I am ? " rose up 
to harrow her in the meantime. Neyer had the loss 
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of the old lithe grace been so perceptible to herself 
as on that morning when she Y^aited for the first 
appearance of the woman Rupert had, in a measure, 
already substituted for her. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



BuPEBT Lyon bronght his child to see her that 
first time that he came to call upon Mrs. Carhayes,. 
the widow — ^brought his child to see her, and she 
felt her taste and her sense of the fitness of things 
gratified bj the fact. 

For Bapert and she were parents now, more tha& 
anything else. Repeatedly she told herself that her 
mission in life — ^her high and proud mission in life 
— ^was to be little Archie's " guide and friend." But 
there was no very deep stratum of " philosophy " 
about poor Stella yet. Her heart and her will were 
often unruly. They frequently carried her into 
open rebellion against things as they were. 

Indeed it must be confessed that they did sa 
this day, when Bupert came to see her accompanied, 
not only by his child, whom she loved, but by Miss 
Porter, whom she already hated theoretically. 

It was all very well for reason to say to the poor 
woiran vhose imrnlsiTeness time had been power* 
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less to tame entirely, "You have no reason to 
dislike her ; she is a kind guardian, an admirable 
instructress to the child to whom you wish all good 
things ; she is an agreeable, beautiful woman, and 
there must be a great deal of good in her, or Eupert 
Lyon would not entrust his child to her charge, and 
delight in doing her honour." It was all very well 
for cold reason to tell her these things. Feeling — 
intuition — whatever it might be called, forbade her 
accepting them without demur and a good deal of 
heart-soreness. 

The fine middle-aged man, who looked ever so 
much brighter and happier than he had looked 
years ago, when Stella became acquainted with him 
and loved him first, came into her presence this day 
with the hearty cordiality, the untrammelled enjoy- 
ment of the fact of seeing her again — which proved 
to more than one anxious watcher how spirit-free he 
had become. 

On one side of him was Ninon, grown into more 
perfect beauty even than had been her portion when 
SteUa saw her last. On the other side walked a 
pretty woman, whom SteUa instantly recognised as 
the original of the beauty in the picture. 

" Miss Porter, let me introduce you to my old 
friend Mrs. Carhayes." He turned so impressively 
towards the governess as he spoke that Stella felt 

E 2 
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that It would be offering him a slight if she could 
not bring a Mr amount of warmth to bear upon her 
reception of the lady. 

*^ Mrs. Carhajes's name has been a household 
word with us so long." Miss Porter spoke in a low, 
languid, indifferent tone. For a moment Stella was 
startled, as she felt that Miss Porter, the governess, 
intended playing grande dame to her, the married 
woman. 

She was a pretty woman, of a voluptuous type, 
rather below the middle height, fully formed, with a 
slow, easy movement of the head and limbs that 
was suggestive of the feline species, with tawny 
hair and eyes, and a pale complexion that was 
lovely now though its downy bloom had vanished, 
but that would be sallow before many more years 
had passed over her head. 

A graceful, clever, beautiful woman, how came 
she at thirty — for that was her age — ^to be still 
unmarried, still dependent on her own exertions for 
her daily bread ? Many who saw her asked them- 
selves this question. But no one could answer it 
correctly, since no one knew the truth. 

One trifling circumstance upset Mrs. Carhayes's 
equanimity during this visit more than all Miss 
Porter's beauty and grace and palpable influence 
over her employer. When they reached Mrs. Car- 
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hayes's, Eupert had discovered that he had no card 
to send in, and he had availed himself of Miss 
Porter's careless suggestion that he should " scribble 
his name on her card." Their names, thus bracketed 
together, danced mockingly before Mrs. Carhayes's 
eyes during the whole visit. 

" How does the dear old Place look ? " Eupert 
asked, speaking of Stella's home. 

" Just as dear and as lovely as ever,'' she an- 
swered, warmly delighted to get away to a spot with 
which Miss Porter was not familiar. But that lady 
had the courage to go " where angels did not dare 
to tread.*' She accompanied them to Carhayes 
Place, conversationally, in the coolest manner pos- 
sible. 

" Carhayes Place must be very satisfactory from 
what Mr. Lyon has told me ; it is all genuine, there 
is no Brummagem antiquity about it.'' 

"Certainly there is not," Stella said, rather 
coldly. How could Eupert have brought himself 
to discuss the scene of their first meeting with this 
woman? 

" Is everything just as it used to be, Mrs. Car- 
hayes ? " He was quite unconscious that the two 
women were beginning to dislike each other quite 
naturally and heartily. He was also quite uncon- 
scious that the subject of Carhayes Place contained 
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a powder magazine which might explode, to the 
confusion of them alL 

" Yes, everything is the same, I think — ^no, the 
myrtle, that used to be such a sheet of snow in the 
summer, was killed last winter/' 

" What a pity ! I like to see those old houses, 
and indeed all houses, well clothed. I hope yon 
had another put in directly. The walls of the house 
were a perfect bower," he continued, addressing 
Miss Porter. 

" The magnolia there is alive still," Stella said, 
quietly ; and, as he said quite eagerly that he was 
"glad of that," Miss Porter turned to him, and 
asked — 

" Was that special magnolia tree the model for 
the many that have flourished in your pictures ? " 

"It was; that magnolia was the finest and 
sweetest of its tribe in the world. Nothing would 
ever weaken my belief.'* He said this in a half- 
laughing way ; but Stella saw that, for all that, he 
meant what he said. 

" It flourishes still, fairer than ever, I think," she 
said. " When I go home, shall I send you a basket 
of its blossoms ? " 

" Do," Miss Porter put in. " Mr. Lyon harasses 
me dreadfully, when we have dinner parties, about 
table decorations — ^he will admit so few flowers ; 
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but he suffers magnolias and water lilies always^ 
arranged in a black oak tray." 

" When we have dinner parties/' Was the woman 
mad, that she should thus dare to identify herself 
with him ? For one moment Stella gazed at her 
cool guest in amazement, then she turned to Bupert 
again. 

"Have you come back to England for 
good ? '' 

** I fully intended settling in town/* he replied. 
'* My studio suits me, and I am rather sick of roam- 
ing ; but Miss Porter was saying, as we came along, 
that a year or two's travel would be of inmiense 
advantage to Ninon/^ 

Like lightning Stella flashed a keen glance at 
Miss Porter, in time to see an amused, triumphant 
smile flit over Miss Porter's face. 

" She is trying to get him away to establish her 
influence more firmly over him," Stella thought; 
" and the more she assumes, the more he will cede 
to her." 

" Ninon is rather too young to derive any advan* 
tage &om foreign travel, I should imagine," she said, 
scornfully. 

"Oh, there I quite disagree with you," Miss 
Porter replied ; " it is the easiest, the most effica- 
cious, and decidedly the pleasantest way of culti- 
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Yating a child's mind, I don't mean Ninon to be 
brought up with insular prejudices." 

" She did not mean ! " Could he be engaged to 
her, that she dared to speak thus? No* Mrs.. 
Carhayes felt convinced that if Miss Porter had 
succeeded in her design so far as to win an ofifer of 
marriage from Eupert, he would not have suffered 
her to continue her services as governess to his 
child. " He would have too strong a sense of pro- 
priety to let her remain in the house if that were 
the case; but how blind he is! how she has 
drugged his senses with the baneful mandragora of 
her arts ! " 

Mrs. Carhayes was indignant at the open mani- 
festation of power which Miss Porter made. " She 
feels so safe that she dare defy even an old friend of 
his like me/' she thought in her exasperation. 
" Will anything open his eyes to what she is 
planning ? " 

Alas ! Stella was too distrustful of her own 
motives to dare to do the work herself — too proud 
to enter the lists against a schemer — too pure to 
foresee the ordeal of the opposition that would be 
offered to the restoration of her gentle, good 
influence. 

She did long to say to him, " When will you 
come and see me alone, that we may talk together 
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as old friends should talk, unfettered by the pre- 
sence of this stranger ? " But this course savoured 
too much of the audacity which characterised her 
rival, for her to gratify the longing. 

Her rival ! Yes ; she allowed herself to feel that 
the love which had been bom years ago so bitterly 
against her will lived still in her heart, flourished 
there with undiminished vitality. Additionally, 
she permitted herself to feel that this woman was^ 

« 

her rival, and that she hated her for the rivalry 
which promised to be so successful. 

By-and-by the visit came to a close ; and how 
short and unsatisfactory it had been ! 

Once more Miss Porter came to the fore witb 
obnoxious prominence. 

** Shall we fix a day now, Mr. Lyon, for Mrs. 
Carhayes to come and dine with us ? — that is, if 
you have time for such an unfashionable style of 
entertainment as will be offered you. I know that 
you great ladies are rather hard hunted by amuse- 
ment; still " 

" Pray don^t think it necessary to plead for me to- 
do what I shall delight in doing,'^ Stella said, inter- 
rupting Miss Porter's rather languid stream of 
eloquence. Though the former part of her answer 
was addressed to Miss Porter, the latter half was 
directed wholly and solely to Eupert, and the first 
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time since he had been in her presence she saw 
his face kindling. 

''I have one or two things that I shall like to 
show you " (" How I hope her face won't reign 
supreme in them!" Stella thought): "what day 
will suit you? The sooner the better — say to- 
morrow." 

"Yes, to-morrow," Stella was answering, when 
again Miss Porter interposed. 

** You forget,*' she said, gently, to Rupert, " that 
to-morrow I am engaged." 

Stella threw her head a trifle higher up, and 
gazed at the audacious interloper with angry 
amazement. 

" Oh, ah ! to be sure ; Miss Porter attends a 
physiology class at the — college. I had forgotten 
there would be an evening lecture." 

Then he turned hesitatingly towards Miss Porter, 
and asked, ** Is it an important one ? " 

" I wouldn't miss it on any account — at least it 
would be a very important consideration indeed that 
would induce me to forego it. One can dine any 
day, you know," she added, lightly, turning to Stella. 

" Will you come the next day, Mrs. Carhayes ? " 
Bupert said, with his face burning, and a general 
sensation about him that there was something 
wrong. 
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"Before you give the invitation, had you not 
better hear from Miss Porter if any physiology class 
will come in the way ? ** 

Mrs. Carhayes spoke with a slight soupgon of 
annoyance in her tone. But Miss Porter parried 
the thrust without the slightest display of temper, 
or even of discomposure; she merely opened her 
large velvet eyes a trifle wider, and replied, holding 
out her well-gloved, well-shaped hand in farewell at 
the same moment— 

" Fortunately there is nothing in the way on the 
following evening. We shall consider it an engage- 
ment then ? " 

She faced Stella so steadily, looking fixedly into 
the eyes of the woman she was goading almost 
beyond endurance, that the goaded woman herself 
could not but admire Miss Porter's pluck. 

" I will consider it an engagement," she said, as 
politely as she could. And then Miss Porter men- 
tioned the dinner hour, and Stella kissed Ninon, and 
they were gone. 

The snug little brougham in which they drove 
away was one of the best appointed carriages in 
town. Miss Porter belonged to the class of women 
who object to walking on the earth, when they can 
be conveyed over it without effort. On first taking 
the situation of governess to this easy-going beauty- 
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loving man^s child, she had told him, with what he 
considered the most charmingly bewitching frank- 
ness, " that she knew she was too pretty to walk 
about alone." 

" In ten or eleven years' time I may do it with 
impunity; by that time perhaps I shall have got 
fat, and my complexion may have acquired the beet- 
root tinge which frequently distinguishes the British 
matron ; but at present, I ask you, do I look like a 
woman who ought to walk about alone, or with a 
little child ? " 

No, unquestionably she did not look like a woman 
who [should do these things. And so it came to 
pass that Bupert, the least pretentious and least 
luxurious of men, set up one of the most admirably 
appointed broughams in London. 

She snuggled away cosily into her own special 
comer as she got in, and he, following her, 
closed the door and took the child on his 
knee. 

" Put Ninon down, do ! — let her stand ; we look 
so crammed and packed with our three heads on a 
level in this way.'' 

She did not issue her mandate in a pettish way 
at all, as many wives would have made the mistake 
of doing. She just put it to him as a matter of 
taste. The " three heads on a level in that little 
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carriage could not look well — could they ? ** That 
was what her tone said to him. 

" Go down, my pet ! I say, how Mrs. Carhayes 
was struck with the child ! " 

" Was she ? " asked Miss Porter, shutting out by 
u re -arrangement of the blind thd obnoxious sun- 
beam that would play upon her nose — " was she ? 
You know her expression -better than I do, of 
<jourse ; but her admiration for Ninon did not strike 
me very forcibly." 

He knew that he felt hurt with some one — he was 
not quite sure with whom. 

*'Mrs. Carhayes herself has grown more magni- 
ficent than ever,*' he said, presently. 

Miss Porter turned her head slightly, and let her 
«yes fall on his face. 

"Don't be angry," she said, laughing, "but she, 
as a rich widow, was so amusingly conscious of her 
superiority to me the whole time, that she was quite 
a study ; the satire, so clumsily veiled, of her * Had 
you not better hear from Miss Porter if any phy- 
siology class will come in the way ? ' was funny, I 
thought. Was I wrong, Mr. Lyon, in supposing 
that you would like me to be at home when you 
receive lady guests ? " 

"Wrong? No, of course you were perfectly 
jright.*' He spoke hurriedly, feeling it awkward to 
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be chosen as referee between these two. ''Mrs. 
Carhajes was very ghid to change the day and come 
when joa were at home." 

'^ When we reach home I want to consult jou/^ 
Miss Porter said, indicating with a motion of her 
eyebrows that the consultation could not come off 
now because the child was present. And he 
acceded to her proposition, not even caring to 
wonder what she could want to consult him about. 

She drove to two or three shops going home, and 
in an imposing way had her purchases sent out to 
" Miss Porter's carriage." And all the time she was 
shopping, Bupert remained in attendance on her — 
it was so charming to see her walking in and out with 
that easy, listless, graceful step of hers. Inyolun- 
tarily his memory went back to the effect which 
some of Barbara^s shopping exploits had had on 
him. The deceased Mrs. Lyon had never acquired 
the art of walking, or of 'getting into and out of a 
carriage. She had been wont to shamble and 
stumble. 

Perhaps, unconsciously, his delight in Miss Porter's 
achievements was heightened by the fact that he 
would not have to pay for the results of those raids 
upon milliners and dressmakers, upon £orists and 
perfumers, which she made with such perfect grace. 

She had her own little drawing-room in his house, 
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opening out of the school-room — a little room into 
which she religiously retired every evening, after 
dinner, unless he had company and requested her 
to preside in the larger saloon. It was a sort of 
established observance, too, in the household, that 
she should send a polite and elaborate message to 
him two or three times a week, requesting him to 
favour her with half-an-hour's chat on business con- 
cerning Miss Ninon's education. 

At first the servants had grumbled amongst them- 
selves at having to convey these messages, when 
" She might as well have said so to him herself at 
dinner.'' But now they have come to laugh and 
wink about it, recognising it as part of Miss Porter's 
system. 

As usual, she waited until after dinner this day — 
waited until he had read the evening paper, and 
smoked his after-dinner cigar — waited until Ninon 
was gone to bed ; and then she sent for him. 

She had learned to dress very much after the 
taste that he and his school affected, and to-night 
she had achieved a great success, according to the 
idea he had half unconsciously inculcated in her. 

She knew that the reign of fresh, new, crisp, white 
muslin was over, and that white muslin, to be worn 
with success in artists' eyes, must not resemble 
itself of a few years ago in the least. It must not 
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be stiff, it must not be transparent, it must not be 
creaseless. Eupert had taught Miss Porter how to 
manage hers in order to make it faultlessly the 
reverse of these things. 

His recipe was simple. It ran thus : 

The new white muslin must be taken, after it 
-comes home in all its pristine purity from the 
dressmaker's, and dipped into spring water, and 
thoroughly saturated with the same. Then it must 
be twisted up tightly, like a rope, wound round a 
line, and when it is nearly dry — very nearly, but not 
quite — ^it must be taken down, gently unrolled, and 
shaken. After this, it will present the appearance 
of China cr6pe ; it will fall utterly unlike the muslin 
of other days, and it will be found fit to wear in 
artists* eyes. 

Miss Porter had arrayed herself in a garment that 
had been manipulated according to the foregoing 
directions. She had a dagger of jet through her 
tawny hair, and a dog's collar of jet round her clear 
white throat. Over her shoulders she had a thick 
silken Roman scarf. 

She had thought that she was in great beauty 
before he came in; and she read clearly that 
she was what she had thought the instant he 
appeared. 

" You wanted to consult me ? " he asked kindly 
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:as he came into her room ; " what is it about— no- 
thing wrong with Ninon ? '* 

" Oh no, nothing wrong with Ninon ; I want to 
put some doubts before you, and to have you 
endorse — or dispel them." 

" Pat them before me quickly, please." 

"They concern youi* old friend's widow, Mrs. 
Carhayes ; she does not like the idea of coming 
here to meet a governess on equal terms." 

•'What utter nonsense!" he exclaimed, im- 
patiently. " I am sure an idea of the kind never 
vcrossed her mind. Why do you seek to foist such 
^n attribute of the female snob upon her ? " 

" Then what is her objection to me ? " Miss 
Porter said, holding her head well up, and looking 
like an Eastern princess. '* It is that or something 
else. She would have put slights upon me to-day, 
if I had not been too clever a woman to take 
them." 
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CHAPTEE V. 
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A NEW scene. 

A pretty little village, containing **all the pro- 
perties," not many miles from the sea, yet far enough 
removed from that turbulent element to escape 
being considered a watering-place, or even " advan- 
tageously contiguous to the sea,^' — a quiet, pleasant,, 
pretty old-world place, with a water-mill and a 
village green, a comfortable wayside hostelry, andt 
no gas. 

There is no need to tell in what county this- 
village is situated ; there are hundreds just like it,, 
dotted all over England — ^a little more wooded 
upland ridge about one, a little more meandering: 
rivulet about another, a little wider moorland sweep- 
to be caught sight of from the highest point in the 
third — and all the difference. 

This was a village to love at first sight, and to 
look back upon very kindly when the march of 
events had carried one on and away. .It snuggled 
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down so cosily on its hill-side, all its houses and 
gardens seeming to converg^^wards and cling 
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*'Well it fell upon a day" — not in the merry 
month of May, by any means, but one dreary, dark, 
sear day in October — that a young lady arrived at 
*' The Green Dragon,*' and asked " Could she lodge 
there for a while — for three or four weeks perhaps — 
while she was painting some of the neighbouring 
scenery ? *' 

It is onTy quite recently that the middle classes 
have come fo accept it as a fact that a woman may 
be an artist — a professor of any branch of art — and 
still be respectable, or a gentlewoman. The lower 
<;lasses naturally have not fully taken in the truth 
yet. It is only in the aristocracy of birth that a 
cordial recognition of the grander aristocracy of 
talent is to be met with. As one of the most gifted 
men of letters of the day has put it, " Blood and 
culture go naturally hand in hand." 

Now, though there was a good deal of blood — to 
Judge from their roseate faces — ^in the inhabitants of 
this pretty little village of Brooksboume, there was 
very little culture ; and so it came about that the 
landlady of ** The Green Dragon " was inclined to 
think very little at first of a young person who came 
there unattended, and who painted probably " for 
her living." 

If such had been the case, it is to be feared that 
it would have been rather hard living she would 
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have had at present. For Ethel Huntingdon was 
but a tyro in that art, although she was training her- 
self as severely as she could in the hope of one day 
excelling in it. 

Great, sad changes had diversified the girl's life 
since she had parted from Hugo. 

In the first place, one of those wonderful changes 
had taken place in j^ublic opinion which cannot be 
accounted for in any reasonable way. Her early 
writings, clever though they were, were crude com- 
pared to her later ones — crude and lacking in power. 
And yet these early writings had found a good 
market, and had been very popular, while those into 
which she was putting her best, either hung on her 
hands, or went off at prices that it was degradation 
to accept. 

She was much too clever to run her head against 
the brick wall of public opinion, and so she retired 
from the field for a time, and had the pleasure of 
seeing others who were not gifted with half her 
power come to the fore triumpliantly. 

And while this fact was preying upon her mind, 
her father died, and in the midst of her grief for 
him the truth was borne home to her that his affairs 
were frightfully involved, and that he had borrowed 
a thousand pounds from Arthur Carhayes and never 
paid the debt. 
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The words " I will pay it to liis widow " came 
from her lips almost without will on her part. 
There was nothing left for her but the Clyst Abbott 
property, and that was involved. However, it was 
well let at present, and at any rate could be cleai-ed 
in time, if she never touched any of the incomings. 
But it would not do for her to sit down in 
idleness. 

So once more she came to England, the land of 
work and remuneration for the same, and launched 
her literary bark afresh upon the troublous waters 
of public opinion. This time the great majority 
were favourable, and the pleasant conviction came 
home to her that the winning power was hers 
still. 

Accident about this period threw her in the way 
of SQme enthusiastic art students; and, after a 
while, she was impregnated with the idea that it 
would be well to try to develop in another direc- 
tion — that it would be wise to study to become a 
painter as well as a writer. 

There was nothing presumptuous in clever, versa- 
tile Ethel Huntingdon deciding that she would go 
out into other fields and pastures fair, and till them 
to the best of her ability, with a view to their 
making her a good return* 

After severe study for a year at the South Ken- 
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^sington School of Art, Ethel determined to try her 
ivings alone. And so she came to Brooksboume. 

Life in that little village was very primitiye. In 
her young girlhood, while she was always on the 
look-out for some new. excitement, and accustomed 
to consider all the luxuries that came in her path as 
mere necessaries aud quite in the order of things, 
Ethel would never have endured the quiet and the 
roughness and the simplicity of it £^11. But time 
and trouble, though they had not tamed her spirit^ 
fhad taught her to be very well content with peace 
^nd work. 

Her former experiences of English country life 
•had been widely different from these she was now 
gaining. Now she had no exquisitely arranged 
drawing-room full of old oak and china ; no admi- 
irably appointed phaeton and pair of spirited ppnies ; 
no riding horse ; no handsome young lover ready to 
►come and break the monotony of each day. Ah I 
this last was the loss she felt still, the loss she 
mourned still, the loss she suffered from. 

Ethel had never tried to forget Hugo ; nor had 
she tried to cease to love him. She had parted 
with him because he had been unable to trust her 
'entirely. But though she had grieved at that 
inability, she had never been angry with him about 
it. All her anger centered on Mrs. Arden. Against 
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her indeed it was hot and strong ; for Ethel gnessedf 
well the part that false sister and friend had 
played. 

Little occurred to mark the difference as the days^ 
went hy in Brookshoume. Her daily routine- 
hardly yaried at all. She got up and breakfasted^ 
wrote for a couple of hours, and then went out with 
her sketch-book for three or four hours on some 
hill-side or river bank, her appearances being timed 
so regularly that the villagers used her as a clock,, 
and dined and left off work by her. 

The only living thing she had for a companion was 
a handsome rough Moor pony that she had bought 
at a fair in the neighbourhood, and for which she 
gave the sum of four pounds. 

He had the eye of a hawk and the sure-footedness 
of a goat; he was rough and capricious, but ho 
became the darling of her heart, and she called him 
the **Erl-King." She saddled and bridled him 
herself. She taught him to love sugar, and the 
cake of the country, which generally constituted her 
luncheon when she was out on the hills or by the 
rivers. She rode him, accommodating herself to* 
his little niggling trot, or absurdly compressed 
canter with as much pleasure as she had ever riddeir 
the best bred horse that ever bowed its neck to the- 
yoke of a woman's hand. She made studies of Erl- 
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King from every point of view; and so in her 
loneliness she was not without " a friend/' 

The glowing-faced young woman with the perfect 
figure, dressed in a light water-proof hunting habit,, 
and riding a pony whose hair waved and curled as 
he went through the October wind, became a cele- 
brity in that region. " What was she ? " and 
" What was she doing ? " were questions frequently^ 
asked by men at dinner-tables in the houses in the 
the vicinity — ^men who had met her in all direc- 
tions as^ they came back late from their days 
sport. 

At one country house in particular she was dis- 
cussed at great length one night. 

" I haven't heard her name, but I know she's a 
writer," the lady of the house said, in answer to 
some remark that had been made relative to Ethel's 
probable pursuits. " My maid tells me she sends 
off something by post nearly everyday." 

" Do you say she's pretty ? " a man asked, who- 
had arrived in only time to dine that day. 

" Pretty ? Oh, yes, decidedly pretty. More thaa 
that, I think ; she has a clever, earnest, searching 
face. I have seen that much in passing; and some- 
times it is quite a lustrous face, isn't it ? '' 

The fair speaker appealed to one of her guests,. 
who instantly agreed with her. 
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" I should like to see this nameless Lady of the 
Inn," the last arrival said, presently. 

" It would be easy enough, if only she had taken 
lodgings," the hostess said; "but to come and 
settle herself at an inn, where one can't call on 
lier!" 

" Perhaps she didn't wish to be called on," the 
man who hadn't seen her surmised. 

" No ; that is just what looks odd about her : it 
is always a pity,*' she continued, ijlaintively, ** when 
women take to writing and painting for money, you 
know. I think I shall take to writing reviews, and 
try to crush the army of pretenders who are rushing 
over the world now." 

The estimable woman who spoke thus was a well- 
•educated, well-placed, good woman enough. But 
she was very moderately endowed with natural 
power, very sadly deficient in the sense of being 
able to see any absurdity on her own part, very 
mediocre altogether, in fact, and at the same time 
deliciously imbued with a sense of her own supe- 
riority. 

" Do you go out with them to-morrow, or shall 
you stay at home and harbour your strength for the 
iattite the following day ? " his hostess asked of 
the latest arrival as she was bidding him good 
night. 
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" I shall not go out with them to-morrow/' he 
Teplied. 

** Then come to mj little sanctum, and let us 
read 's new poem— ^it is very fine." 

Now the idea of being set down to read 's 

new poem was inexpressibly tedious to him. In the 

first place, he didn't care for ; how could he, 

then, care for his poem ? In the next place, he 
disliked reading aloud ; and, last of all, he did not 
Tery much like the lady who asked him to read, and 
in whose house he was staying. 

He found the task difficult of freeing himself 
from this situation. However, that he did free 
-himself is certain ; for the next morning found him 
:strolling along one of the prettiest lanes in the 
neighbourhood of Brooksbourne — a lane that led to 
'" nowhere in particular," he had been told by a 
local authority. 

Its high hedges were charming now, dressed as 
they were in their autumn splendour; but they 
bored this passer-by for all that. He had not come 
•out to look*at the glories of red leaves and berries ; 
he had not come out to satisfy himself with a sight 
of the rich red fruit of the hawthorn, or the black 
•diamonds that glittered on the bramble. He had 
come out to seek for a fellow-creature for whom he 
jearned, and he had not found her yet. 
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Slowly strolling along through the high-hedged 
lane, he became conscious of a quicker breath of 
air ; and he knew from former experience that he- 
must be near the end of it, and that presently a^ 
wide, open burst of moorland would meet his view. 

The lane ended in a swamp between two big^ 
gates, as many of these lanes in this district do^ 
But the swamp is so fertile, so full of ferns and 
watercresses, and light-hearted baby- toads and frogs,, 
that one cannot dislike it. Our wayfarer on this 
occasion paddled in it quite happily for a minute or 
two — paddled in it with his stick, be it observed^ 

not with his well-made boots. 

** Bother it ! it's a wild goose chase after all ! "* 
He said these words to himself, as he sauntered on, 
through another by-lane, and out into the environs 
of a wood. 

" She may be twenty miles from here," he 
thought, savagely, as he made his way through the 
tangled undergrowth towards a spot that looked 
pretty. " They say she scours the country on her 
shaggy pony ; and after all it may not be she." 

He gave up the pursuit of the fair unknown in 
good earnest then, as this thought struck him, and 
sat himself down on the big gnarled root of a tree, 
and went away into Past-land at once. 

How bewitching and clever and lovely she had 
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been ! She had possessed the beauty of youths in 
iiddition to every other beauty. Possibly — ^more 
than that, probably — there was nothing in common 
between this woman sojourning at an inn and that 
lost love of his. 

Of course it is Hugo mooning there with a cigar 
between his lips — Hugo Grey, still unmarried, still 
in love with Ethel, and still very much convinced 
that his sister Grade's judgment is tolerably correct 
concerning the majority of things. 

According to his notions, it was not worth while 
^oing back, and it was equally not worth while 
to go forward. So he sat where he was, on the 
root of a tree, through hours that were alternately 
<^hilly and scorching. And at last, as the sun went 
down, he had no alternative but to rise up and 
prepare to get himself away to his host's house. 

Was it mental or physical, a weakness that seized 
him as he came free of the margin of the wood, 
^ut into the high-road? He felt his face grow 
pale ; he knew his knees were trembling ; but he 
was not certain whether it was with cold or agita- 
tion, as he heard the quick, sharp patter of a pony's 
hoofs behind him. 

The next minute " she " was abreast of him — the 
^' she " of whom he had heard so much, the woman 
whose way of life, all spotless as it was, was so 
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largely discussed in the neighbourhood — she, his 
own dear Ethel ! 

How qnickly it was all done ! She, riding up, 
saw this man walking briskly along the footpath,, 
then saw him falter, halt, and then finally torn to 
her in a sort of tmnoltaons way, with the words — 

" Once more, Ethel ! " 

People who are in love, or who have been in love> 
alone can understand the sensations which surged 
up, and made Ethel and Hugo foolishly, happily, 
blessedly incoherent for the next few minutes. 

Presently, though the girl was foolishly and 
blessedly happy, she recovered so much of her 
proper judgment as to remember that she had been 
on such a pinnacle once before, and had been hurled 
down from it. She would never make such an- 
other mistake as she had made once before; she 
would never again put herself in the way of getting 
such a topple. 

So she resolved, and so at once she acted upon 
her resolve. 

All in a moment she had settled herself down, 
neat, and trim, and tight in her saddle ; she had 
gathered her hand to herself again from his over- 
rapturous clasp, and she had prepared herself to 
talk polite conversation. 

" You are down here shooting, I suppose ? " 



^ 
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" Yes, shooting — by the merest chance." 

*^ I hear you and your kind on all sides of me 
when I am out on my excursions," she went on.. 
" Probably it never occurs to any of you that you 
are dreadful bores to harmless ramblers like myself. 
My poor little pony ties his legs together, and does- 
all sorts of odd things in the yaulting way when the 
guns are let oflf on your return ; and I find groups 
of you discussing hot partridge pie and claret in 
some of the prettiest nooks I know.*' 

She spoke so freely, with such an utterly unem- 
barrassed look and manner that he began to think 
it had been for " the last time " indeed when she 
had bade him farewell. 

Gradually he led her to tell him of some of the 
things that had befallen her since they parted. 
Gradually he led her on to tell him some of her 
struggles and difficulties, and hopes of surmounting 
these latter. And at last, independently of his love 
for her, his heart bled for the woman who was so> 
terribly alone. 

" How thin and pale you are looking ! " he said 
to her bluntly, when they were nearing the confines 
of the village. 

** Am I ? I know I am in capital working order, 
she answered, blithely* " I am never tired ' 

'' Never tired, Ethel ? " 



» 
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" No — never tired of work at least/' she answered, 
•defiantly. '^ And I like it more and more the more 
I do." 

He looked wise and philosophical, as those who 
Jcnow nothing about it are wont to do. 

"Don't you think perhaps you are doing too 
rauch, Ethel ? " he said. 

" Too much in what way ? " she asked with a 
laugh that glanced off the darker part of the 
subject. 

" I mean, isn't it a pity to over-do it ? I am told 
that in writing especially it is better to hold your 
'hand and just give nothing for a year or so. Ethel,*' 
with a burst of enthusiasm, *'I can't bear to think 
-of you at the mercy of the people who cut up the 
novels ! " 

For a moment she was disposed to laugh-*his 
pity for that branch of her trials struck her as being 
so very funny. 

" Are you good enough to read what they say of 
me sometimes ? " she asked, laughing. 

" By Jove ! I should think so. I read every 
notice of everything you write." 

" And if you believe them, what a low opinion 
jou must have of me by this time ! " 

" I don't suppose they are always right," he said, 
sagaciously; and she thought, in her haste, — 
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" Merciful Providence ! what a fortunate thing it 
is that I didn't marry a man who pins his faith to 
opinions that are ready written down for him ! '' 

Aloud she said — " Are you a wayfarer like myself, 
or are you a resident ? *' 

" I am staying at a house close to here." 

" Oh, staying ! Alone ? " 

*' Yes, alone." And then he knew that she meant 
to inquire whether or not he was married. 

In his anxiety to inform her fully on this subject, 
he blundered, naturally. 

'* I am a lonely fellow, you see — glad to get rid of 
my Autumns." 

The subject of loneliness was one she naturally 
could not care to discuss with him, for she had 
known terribly lonely days. 

" And you — are you here absolutely by yourself ? ** 
he asked, as they came to the little wicket-gate of 
the courtyard of the inn. 

" Absolutely by myself." 

" Sir Boland, I know — I wished to write and offer 
my 

** My father is dead, and I don't think I have 
anything more to tell you, Hugo," she muttered. 
But still she answered "Yes," when he asked, 
*' May I come to-morrow ? 

VOL. m. 
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CHAPTER VL 



No woman will have forgotten so much of the 
innocent vanity of her youth — of the days when she 
ardently desired to please the eyes of " some one '* 

as to despise Stella for striving, by means of aU 

the arts of dress of which she was mistress, to look 
her very best, on this day of her going to dine with 
Mr. Lyon. 

Certain of the sex who are married may some- 
times grow lax in their attention to their husbands' 
taste in costume, and callous as to their disapproval 
of styles that are dear to the feminine heart, because, 
they chance to be fashionable. But before the lover 
is transformed into the husband, every woman is 
anxious to " deck her beauty " in the way that seems 
best in his eyes. 

Time had killed the " weeds " in which custom 
decreed that Stella should garb herself during the 
first year or two of her widowhood. She was out' 
of the dense stage of woe. Once more glossy silks 
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=and rich laces hung about her. And, though these 
-were both black, there was nothing gloomy about 
ihem. 

Soft rich Mechlin lace billowed about her neck 
and shoulders, and showed its pattern distinctly 
over the glossy silk of the skirt. And while loose- 
leaved roses nestled in her hair, and confined the 
folds of lace on her bosom, better than all, " red, red 
roses ** of satisfaction glowed on her cheeks, as she 
looked in the glass, and it gave back the reflection 
of a woman as fair to see as the Stella Orme who 
had won Bupert Lyon^s heart years ago at Carhayes 
Place. 

Little Archie, standing up in his crib by the side 
of her bed, starting up from his first sleep, endorsed 
her opinion of herself, called her his "pretty 
mamma " and his " sweet mamma,'* and pleaded for 
a "kiss, and one more before she went to the 
party," with a profound belief in her being still 
.'all his own property that was infinitely touching. 

The scene upon which she entered in Mr. Lyon's 
drawing-room was of too domestic a character to be 
pleasant in her eyes. The large, gracefully arranged 
room was softly lighted by half turned down lamps. 
It was one of the chief charms Miss Porter possessed 
in Rupert's eyes that she combined artistic taste 
-with a steady regard for comfort in all its branches. 

G2 
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Her practical need of succeeding with the people in 
whose tents she dwelt, had taught her the necessity 
of being active and useful as well as aesthetic and' 
beautiful Under Bab's regime Mr. Lyon had never 
had to complain of any lack of solid comfort in his- 
house* But now grace and order reigned together. 

Now, it must be owned, that when Miss Porter 
came to reside in his house as the instructress of 
his child, there was a good deal of dust and dis- 
order of divers kinds in Mr. Lyon's establishment.. 
The artist nature is rarely fitted to cope with the 
difficulties and dangers that lurk like lions seek- 
ing to devour one in the back regions of a house.. 
Unless there is a mistress with a keen eye for rust, 
and dimness, the former commences its corroding 
reign on the iron ware, and the latter creeps almost 
imperceptibly over the whole house. Happily,, 
before these enemies to cleanliness had well esta- 
blished themselves, Miss Porter came, saw, con- 
quered, and routed them altogether. 

She had the rare tact, too, not to obtrude her 
efforts on the attention of the master of the house. 
He saw that all things looked fairer. He felt that 
all things went more smoothly ; but he was never 
bored by being asked to look at the machinery. In 
BaVs days, though it had all worked well, he had 
been made to perceive that it took the whole time- 
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of that excellent manager to keep the wheels well 
oiled. 

There was no trace upon Miss Porter now of 
her having heen an " avenging presence " among the 
servants of that awe-stricken house all day. If any 
housemaid there had ever violated the trust a too- 
confiding mistress had reposed in her in the matter 
of thoroughly sweeping a room, that housemaid now 
had wild justice awarded her. For Miss Porter had 
:a lynx eye for fluff. If any footman had exaggerated 
iiis claims to the enjoyment of languid leisure in 
more halmy days, he had to make up for his exag- 
geration now that his shortcomings were dragged 
into the light by Miss Porter's firm, white, detective 
hand. If any former mistress of any one of these 
servants had ever been harrowed in her soul through 
them and their evil deeds, that mistress was fully 
avenged now. For sorely had Miss Porter harrowed 
the feelings of the domestics that day. 

She had resolved within herself that everything 
should be in the brightest order. There should be 
no speck, no flaw, no ugliness — and, withal, no 
sacrifice of comfort to beauty. 

'* That incapable fine lady shall see that things 
4tre perfectly organized ; and I'll talk to her about 
organization, and prove to her that she doesn't 
understand the meaning of it," Miss Porter 
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thought, with a small toss of her triumphant 
head. 

And so she had borne down into the midst of the* 
household, and so infused her own spirit into them, 
that the house was even as she desired — ^perfect at 
all points. 

Stella could hardly refrain from drawing a deep* 
painful breath that was almost a sigh, when she 
came into the room. Bupert had perched his fairy 
Ninon on a huge oak bracket that was on one side- 
of the fireplace, and that generally held a grand old 
silver flagon of rare workmanship. But the flagon, 
was displaced now, and the child reigned in its stead 
— gravely singing from the height, in her sweet 
childish treble, the nursery rhyme beginning — 

" Baa, baa, black sheep, 
Have you any wool ? " 

while Bupert hummed a second. 

Very near to this pair, in her dress of softly -fall- 
ing, crinkly white, sat Miss Poiiier, her beauty well 
thrown out by the background of high chair coveredi 
with rich old silk of the substance of leather. She- 
was holding a huge circular feather fan of Indian: 
workmanship before her face, using the article as a 
screen to save her from the brightly leaping fire^ 
And all was warmth, and beauty, and perfect, 
repose. 
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Mrs. Carhayes felt almost inclined to resent it, 
that this stranger, this interloper, should extend her 
hand in salutation before Bupert could put the child 
down and come to greet his guest. 

" This is a pleasure/' he said, warmly, " to see 
you here — at last." 

" Yes — at last," Stella said in a little agitation. 
It was altogether odd and upsetting to find herself 
with him again, in his house as a guest, with a 
strange woman doing the honours. A sudden sense 
of its being unfitting — more than unfitting, improper 
even, that Miss Porter should be domiciled there, 
struck her. And still, though everything concern- 
ing him came so desperately close home to her, she 
dared not interpose. 

Stella felt, as soon as the words " Yes — at last," 
had passed her lips, that she had uttered a silly 
speech. The certainty that she had done so was 
brought well home to her by a sparkling fire of 
amused contempt which flashed up in Migs Porter's 
eyes. 

" I am sorry that I should have been the cause of 
the visit being deferred for one day, Mrs. Carhayes,'* 
she said, gravely, putting her lips together with that 
air of suppressed enjoyment which is so very irri- 
tating to the one who furnishes forth the feast, as it 
were. 
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" Pray don't mention it ; to-day suited me equally 
well," Stella answered, recovering her dignity with 
a slight shock. 

" But, really," Miss Porter continued, calmly 
ignoring the remark — "really any study taken up 
in earnest becomes so very absorbing." 

Just then Ninon was captured, and conveyed away 
to bed ; and while her protests were still in course of 
utterance, dinner was announced; and at dinner 
there was no passage of arms between the fair 
belligerents. 

" What shall I do with this woman when I get 
her in the drawing-room ? " Miss Porter thought, 
more than once, during dinner. "She hasn*t a 
thought for any one but our esteemed friend, Mr. 
Lyon, who is very well in his way, and will make a 
very good husband — and she doesn't like me ; 
these two sentiments won't serve to make her 
agreeable during the period we must pass to- 
gether." 

The dinner was exquisite, and Mrs. Carhayes, 
who wanted to take a cook back to Carhayes Place 
with her, said something to the effect that it was 
exquisite, and that she would like to secure the 
services of a similar queen of the kitchen. 

" You can't apply to a better person than Miss 
Porter," he said, laughingly ; " my own impression 
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is, that during the reign of misrule, hefore she came^ 
I ate my food raw/* 

" Even worse — ^}'ou ate it crudely roasted/* Miss 
Porter said, coolly. It was cool on her part to 
express contempt for that for which she would have 
prayed — ^if she could pray at all — some little time 
ago. 

"Fancy," she continued, addressing Mrs. Car- 
hayes — " fancy roast mutton relieved with roast beef 
or a nasty sinewy barn-door fowl. Poor Mr. Lyon ! 
wasn't it a lucky thing that I came to save him from 
such things ? " 

" Very lucky,'* Stella answered, with that sort of 
polite perfidy which men and women are all com- 
pelled to employ sometimes. The worst of it is, the 
people who scheme to trap others into these pitfalls, 
always register them against their opponents. In 
the days to come, when there was open war be- 
tween these two women, Miss Porter took care to 
remind Eupert that Mrs. Carhayes had once said 
^' it was a lucky thing for him that she (Miss Porter) 
had come there." 

How both these women disliked the idea of that 
purgatory which was before them, before they could 
get into the paradise of Eupert Lyon's presence 
again ! Stella dreaded it because she was beginning 
to be afraid of this very pronounced Miss Porter. 
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It occurred to Mrs. Carhayes that she would be very 
much at the mercy of the governess, and she (Stella) 
had not the moral courage now to rise up and defy 
her foe. 

Such a slippery foe she was, Mrs. Carhayes felt^ 
as the drawing-room door shut behind them, and 
they knew that they were left to their own devices. 
Miss Porter was serenely mistress of the situation. 

All the little arts and all the colossal ill-nature 
were hers which enable one woman to put another 
to the torture. She was blessed with excellent 
health and admirable breathing powers; she had na 
nerves that ever interfered to enfeeble ; she never 
faltered for want of a word ; she never winced at the- 
sight of anothers pain. Additionally, she had 
recently been employed in the cultivation of a strong 
desire to oust every other woman from the position 
of possibly influencing Mr. Lyon against choosing 
herself for a wife. 

For she had suffered " more than well 'twoulcl 
suit philosophy to tell," from having been kicked 
about as a football by Fate for any number of years. 
And now that the opportunity was given to her, she 
did feel keenly anxious to attain a recognised posi- 
tion in society by means of a marriage with this 
man, who might reasonably be very glad to marry 
her. 
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For there was a vast groundwork of reasonable* 
ness at the bottom of Miss Porter s pretensions^ 
She was a beautiful, accomplished, clever woman ; 
she had the great gift of " common sense ; '* she 
would ** do well ** for him as well as for herself, with 
the " filthy lucre " of the man whom she married. 
Unquestionably she was quite justified, from the 
reasonable point of view, in pretending to the hand 
and heart of this middle-aged widower. 

She was quite justified in doing it from the 
reasonable point of view, only somehow or other 
Stella could not bring herself to take this standpoint 
and judge her foe from it. In fact, the audacity of 
this new figure on the canvas of Eupert's life and 
hers took Mrs. Carhayes's breath away, and made 
her more unjust than it behoves a heroine to be. 

The woman who was in receipt of a large and 
well-assured income, and who was the mother of the 
infant owner of a splendid estate, experienced a. 
sense of inferiority to the unknown portionless- 
woman whose hold on life was a chain of the 
slenderest make woven from her own brain, and 
dependent entirely on her own small womanly 
strength. 

Mrs. Carhayes felt not only that this woman was 
beyond, but that she was above her (Stella) in a 
measure, as the governess swept her snowy, crinkly 
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garment about the room, and issued her directions. 
At any rate, the obnoxious person had the para- 
mount bliss of being pre-eminent in Eupert's 
house ! 

" I suppose house-keeping, like a love of dress, is 
born in women," Miss Porter said presently, with a 
low, rippling laugh ; " it comes to one so naturally 
without any effort to learn it. I find myself clear- 
ing away several malpractices that have been going 
on here for some time, quite easily — by intuition." 

Mrs. Carhayes put on her society air of interest, 
and the smile that accompanies the same. 

"The task of reorganization is often difl&cult," 
she said. 

Miss Porter had only been waiting for a favour- 
able opportunity of introducing the word. Mrs. 
Carhayes inadvertently employed it, and saved the 
former the trouble. It compelled a discussion, as it 
were. 

'' The task of reorganization is not difficult if a 
woman's heart and head are both clear ; of course, 
if by any ill chance one gets confused in either, 
<;onfusion must ensue.*' 

Miss Porter spoke in the coolest, politest, most 
unconcerned way. Unluckily for Mrs. Carhayes, 
«she could not feign such coolness and unconcern 
-when she did not feel it. 
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" I am always afraid," she said, trying hard to 
stray off into generalities, " that I am sadly lacking 
in the executive power. One may have a very keen^ 
eye for abuses, and not have the power to right 
them." 

" Oh, I beg your pardon. If you see them, surely 
— at least that is my view — surely you are to blame 
if they exist any more when you are even supposed 
to have sway/' 

Stella felt not so much beaten as bothered on that 
tack, so she tried another — a far more dangerous 
one, if she had only known it. 

** Ninon is very companionable, but your life must 
be very lonely here sometimes." 

She even descended to this subterfuge of seeming 
to pity in her anxiety to learn something of the 
daily life of this house. 

" Lonely ! Oh, no. Mr. Lyon is much too 
thoughtful for me to be that." 

Miss Porter spoke the words out with what 
sounded like a little irrepressible burst of genuine 
feeling. 

And poor Stella felt stunned almost by the weight 
of jealous anger that settled down upon her im- 
mediately. 

She could not resist shooting out one social 
arrow, and she attempted to tip it with poison. 
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" I think you are very brave in many ways/* 

" I dare say you do," Miss Porter answered, fling- 
ing herself heroically into the thickest of the battle 
— "I dare say you do think me brave in working for 
myself, when I might have got some one to work 
for me/' 

Mrs. Carhayes was too kind and too courteous to 
-explain her meaning perfectly, even when she 
had received this challenge. She only said in 
reply — 

" One can never judge of the necessities of 
another's case; but, as a woman speaking to a 
woman, wouldn't it be better, easier for you, to give 
your services in some family where so much would 
not devolve upon you ? " 

" Easier for me doubtless ; but I question if it 
would be better,^' Miss Porter said, and she actually 
laughed as she said it. 

" You see," she went on, mocking and gloating 
over Mrs. Carhayes's look of discomfiture, " it is 
something to feel that you are essential to a fellow 
creature." 

She paused, and Stella tried to nod unconcernedly, 
and say — 

" And you feel that you are essential to Ninon, I 
suppose ? " 

" To Ninon ! yes, to Ninon." (How melodiously 
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Miss Porter laughed !) " Sho has got into a habit 
of consulting me and leaning on me, and generally 
relying on me ; it would be cruel to deprive her of 
her prop, wouldn't it, even to go where I might' be 
temporarily better off?'* 

There was an indefinable something in the 
woman,'s air as she said these words, that made 
them an insult to the matron she addressed. For 
one fierce, uujust, frightened moment she asked 
herself— 

" Could Rupert have put this crowning, cruelest 
wrong of all upon her? Had this woman any 
right to imply that which she was implying 
now?" 

No ! reason came to her aid for a brief space 
again, and by the light of its rays she saw clearly 
that Miss Porter was trying only to irritate her 
•(Stella) out of Rupert Lyon's circle altogether. 

" You wouldn't advise me to do it, would you ? " 
the lady in possession continued tauntingly, leaning 
back in her chair, and stretching her pretty satin- 
slippered feet out on the fender-stool before her. 
^* You wouldn't advise me to do it, would you ? 
See ! I might go to a thousand places and be com- 
fortable, and free from all responsibility and worry 
and trouble ; but where should I have the power I 
have here — over Ninon for instance— the power 
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of love, you know ? '' and now she laughed 
musically. 

" I would not attempt — I have no wish to advise 
you," Mrs. Carhayes said, with haughty energy. 
And just then Bupert, who had taken great credit to 
himself for giving these two women sufficient time 
to *' make friends " without his intervention, came 
in and sat down by Mrs. Carhayes, and Miss 
Porter got up and hung gracefully over a tea-tray. 

" Tell me what you think of her," he asked^ 
confidentially, leaning on his elbow in a way that 
brought his head within whispering distance of 
Stella. 

" Of whom ? '* Stella asked, with unwdnted 
unamiability. 

'' Of Miss Porter ; she is a charming woman, isn't 
she ? " 

" Do you find her so ? " 

Something of the agony it cost her to utter the 
words at all made itself manifest in her tone. It 
recalled him to a recollection of certain facts that 
often escaped his memory now. 

" I'll tell you something about her one day," he 
muttered, apologetically; ''she has had quite a 
career — quite a romantic career ; but she is as fresh 
as a child ; you would be surprised at her want of 
worldliness." 
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" I should indeed, if I discovered it/' Mrs. 
Carhayes thought, but she had no opportunity of 
speaking, for Miss Porter was swimming towards 
them with cups of tea in her hands. 

" I tell Mr. Lyon everything," she began, follow- 
ing out the rdle of unworldliness which she had 
heard him assign to her — " I tell Mr. Lyon every- 
thing, and so I must tell him about the advice you 
have given me.'* 

" I beg your pardon, Miss Porter, I distinctly re- 
fused to give you any advice,^' honest Stella said, 
thrown more and more off her guard. 

" Oh, but your manner gave it ; that silence which 
you so resolutely preserved is enough from a 'woman 
to a woman,' you know." 

"What is this about?" Rupert asked, thinking 
it was some harmless, even if feeble, feminine 
joke. 

" Mrs. Carhayes and I are opposed on a point of 
etiquette," Miss Porter said, smiling. "You are 
my only friend ; I shall appeal to you by-and-by." 

She smiled as she said this — smiled the smile that 
has a scratch behind it. 

" What did you mean by what you said ?" Rupert 

asked when Stella was gone ; and Miss Porter smiled 

again, and uttered a parable. 

" People have such wonderful ideas of * duty,' 
VOL, in, u 
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haven't they? I have an old uncle who is what 
people call * well to do ' in the world ; mj mother 
was his only sister, and I am her only child. He 
thought it his duty once to tell me that if I didn't 
work for the bread that I must eat to live, it would 
be only according to God's justice and mercy that I 
should starve. I have been saved from that fate 
through no help of his/' 

''And what do you wish me to infer from what 
you say ?*' he asked, gently. 

*' Nothing ; nothing more, at least, than this, that 
people degrade that noble word * duty ' most vilely. 
I have told you what my revered relative thought it 
his ' duty ' to say to me. I have also hinted to you 
why he said it. Now let me tell you that your 
friend Mrs. Carhayes thought it her duty to-night to 
tell me that it would be well if I went elsewhere to 
seek that bread which I must gain." 

'' I suppose that she thought it must be dull for 
you here," Kupert said, simply — " as it must be 
indeed. Do go out among your friends more, Miss 
Porter. It is so selfish of me never to have thought 
of how dull it must be for you. Mrs. Carhayes was 
more considerate once ; I will consult her." 

"Not about me, if you please." Miss Porter 
spoke without lifting her eyes to his face. She 
knew that the light that lived in them was a fiercer 
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one than he, for all his admiration of her kindling 
orbs, would find good to look at. 

" Not about iwe/' she repeated more gently. " I 
am 60 happy here with-with Ninon, that the idea 
of a change would break my heart." 



R^ 



CHAPTER VII. 




Not even the rather marked nature of the words 
which Miss Porter used opened his eyes to the fact 
that she intended him to helieve that she was in love 
with him. Such love as he had in him to give he 
had given years ago to Stella Orme ; and from that 
moment he had never looked upon another woman 
with an atom of affection. He liked and admired 
this handsome creature, who managed his child and 
his house (and himself, though he didn't know this) 
with what seemed such consummate ease. He liked 
and admired her ; but as for love, if he had not been 
half unconsciously held back by the belief that his 
was no longer worth offering to any woman, he 
would have offered it to Stella. 

But though she, in her heart, loved him not 
" more than ever " — that was impossible — ^but as well 
as ever, there was nothing in her manner to betray 
to him that this was the case. Her years of matron- 
hood had toned her down outwardly ; inwardly, the 
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woman's nature was as ardent, as irrepressible as of 
old; but outwardly there was never so much as a 
hairbreadth of anything in her manner that could 
cause her bov to blush for his mother in after- 
years. 

And this is a safe criterion, for children are the 
best and. most sensitive judges. 

So, though in reality the old passion raged within 
her strong as death and cruel as the grave, she gave 
the one for whom she felt it no shadow of a reason 
to suppose that he was more to her now than her 
dead husband's dear old friend, and her friend by 
that sacred right. 

And he, with characteristic modesty, thinking of 
himself as one who had nothing to offer that could 
be worth her acceptance, abstained from all efforts 
to discover whether or not he still occupied the 
place he had once held in her regard. 

But there was one near them who never abstained 
from doing anything that suited her own purpose, 
and that one was Miss Porter. She had discovered 
nil, and a great deal more than all ; for she thought 
she had discovered that Mrs. Carhayes meant to 
regain Mr. Lyon at any price, whereas Mrs. Car- 
hayes meant nothing of the sort. 

From the hour that Eupert had come home, say- 
ing that he " had met an old friend at the Academy 
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— ^the widow of his old friend Carhayes," Miss 
Porter had been on the qui vive. There had been a 
nameless something in the quickened tone in which 
he had made the announcement that had alarmed 
her. Up to that moment she had no doubt but that 
her employer would in course of time walk into the 
cell she had built so neatly, and then find himself 
clogged beyond all possibility to escape by the wax 
she had spread so carefully. 

For she had been a very busy bee indeed, this 
woman, from the day she entered his house. 

She had been a " busy bee " during the whole 
of that career which he was good enough to call 
"romantic," poor thing. "Poor thing!" indeed; 
for, in spite of all her laborious efTorts, she had 
failed — ^failed signally over and over again. And 
now, just as she felt sure that she was on the way to 
certain success, this " old friend " of his stepped in. 

What wonder that she was endowed with unusual 
discrimination on the spot, and that she divined the 
secret which Mrs. Carhayes guarded so well from 
the rest of the world ? 

What wonder that, her discernment having taught 
her this truth, she forthwith disliked Mrs. Carhayes 
with a virulence of dislike that only a woman can 
feel ? 

What wonder, considering all these circumstances, 
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that she put on her war paint and went out to do 
battle without delay ? 

She paid the penalty of her presumption in the 
sharp agony she experienced whenever Rupert was 
out of his house for an hour or two during 
the ensuing week. Things had come to this pass 
with Miss Porter, that she was reckless of appear- 
ances, and if he would have consented to drive about 
town all day long with her in the brougham, she 
would have been happy. 

But he would not by any means consent to do 
this. He hated a close carriage, as all men do, and 
his liking for MiSs Porter was not suflBcIently strong 
to overcome the hatred. Accordingly, in these days, 
if she exercised her privilege of driving about in the 
neatest little brougham in London, she had the 
misery of thinking that he. might be with her rival 
all the while. 

Under these circumstances the accomplished 
schemer came to the conclusion, after three days of 
excruciating suspense and anxiety, that it would be 
wiser for her to develop a great love of walking, 
and volunteer to be Mr. Lyon's companion " if he 
only went out to walk." 

But during those three days a stronger position 
had been taken up by the enemy. 

Mr. Lyon had gone to call on Mrs. Carhayes in 
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all good faith — not as the old love, hut as the woman 
of experience, the kindly woman of the world, who 
might advise him on that point which was hothering 
him now — namely, the dulness that must be Miss 
Porter's portion in his house, and the best means to 
employ to enliven it. 

" I come to you because you are the only woman 
in the world whose opinion I would take,'' he said, 
warmly. 

" Am I so ? Well, I am very glad that you tell 
me that I am ; but how disappointed you will be 
when I say that I do not like Miss Porter ! " 

She spoke with her cheeks suffused with colour, 
with all her old honest, daring spirit glowing in her 
eyes. 

"You don't like her ! Well, I am surprised ; but 
you were always a littla intolerant to women, I re- 
member : so few come up to your standard '* 

"Shall I confess I never disliked a woman so 
much in my life as I dislike this Miss Porter ? " 
Stella interrupted, warmly. " Looking at Ninon, my 
heart aches for the child brought up under such 
pernicious influence." 

" She is so kind to Ninon," he said in great sur- 
prise. 

" Kind to Ninon ! Oh where — where are your 
instincts when you say such things ? " 
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" But she IS kind to her," he urged, anxiously. 

So in former days had he defended aspersed nurse- 
maids, who were accused of being indifferent to their 
precious charge, Ninon. He felt no more interest, or 
to be quite just, he felt very little more interest in 
Miss Porter than he had in her inferior prede- 
cessors. 

" I am sorely puzzled what to do," he said, with a 
dim light breaking on him ; " will you tell me ?" 

" That is impossible. You must — and here she 
became very inconsistent, as women are apt to be — 
^*you must be guided by your own observations and 
instincts." 

" My observation leads me, and my instincts tell 
me, to believe all that is good of Miss Porter," he 
said, quietly. 

" Then I am wrong, or mad. If ever I distrusted 
a woman with reason, I distrust her. Do forgive 
me!" 

"What is it about her that you don't like?" he 
asked, eagerly. ** Ninon can surely only get good 
manner, good style from her. I live better, and at 
a much less rate than that I lived at during that 
wretched interregnum when there was no mistress 
in my house. Miss Porter is charming to look at 
— she is cultivated, and able to converse on any 
subject. To what can you object ?" 
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" Oh, she is charming and perfect, and I will 
never say another word about her," Stella said, 
bitterly. 

" Now that is unjust and unlike you," he remon- 
strated, gently. "You must think that my little 
girl is a great source of anxiety to me ; and you — 
you know how I have always valued your opinion." 

The happy blood — the scarlet blood — came to her 
face then, making a flush that is so different from 
the crimson of shame or the purple of annoyance. 

He valued her opinion still ! 

" Shall I tell you," she said a little haltingly — 
" shall I tell you — it seems so silly, but I think I 
will — ^that I never can have a high opinion of women 
of Miss Porter's calibre who at Miss Porter's age 
remain unmarried — if they are situated as she is 
situated, I mean. My confession seems weak and 
ill-natured, doesn't it ? " 

" You could not say a thing that was weak and 
ill-natured ; you have had bad examples before you, 
probably. It may be Miss Porter's task to make you 
think better of women of her order situated as she 



is." 



" Oh, I never met one of the type before, and I 
hope I may never meet one again," Stella said with 
an unaffected shudder. 

How foolish she was to give vent to her real sen- 
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timents only those who know the horror men have 
of anything that is extreme can appreciate. 

" The type is not too common," he said, dryly. 
And poor Stella longed to say — 

" Oh, Eupert, don't drive me wild with your 
praises of this woman — of this horrible woman, who 
may take you from me after all." 

But she subdued her longing, and only said, with 
an air of great simplicity — 

** I am glad of it. If the type were very com- 
mon, my boy might meet and love and want to 
marry a woman like it when he grows up ; and I 
would rather see him in his grave than the husband 
of such a wife." 

" Stella is one of the best of women," he thought, 
philosophically ; " but the best of women are sub- 
ject to prejudices.*' 

So it seemed that Miss Porter would hold her 
ground — ^hold her ground against the old love from 
sheer force of the " habit " Eupert had got into of 
having her about him. After the manner of men, 
it seemed to him that Stella's dislike to Ninon's 
governess, because it was a matter of feeling, could 
not be a matter of reason too. 

But Miss Porter was getting impatient of just 
holding her ground; she wanted to gain ground. 
Things as they were were pleasant enough; very 
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pleasant indeed she found them at first, when peace 
and plenty and serenity were new things to her. 
But about this time peace and plenty and serenity 
palled upon her, since she was in an inferior posi- 
tion; therefore she made up her mind to force a 
move, and trust to the fate which had often befriended 
her to make it a successful one. 

She distrusted those walks abroad which 
Rupert was in the habit of taking — that way of 
lounging out from his studio when twilight was 
creeping over all things, and going out for an h.our 
or two. 

" He goes to see his fascinating widow, I am sure," 
she thought; and as their close acquaintanceship 
could but be antagonistic to her interests, she deter- 
mined to conquer the repugnance she had to Mrs. 
Carhayes's society, and go forth to guard them (her 
own interests) bravely, as she invariably acted when 
they were concerned. 

Mrs. Carhayes had accorded Miss Porter no invi- 
tation to her house ; but this was a slight difficulty. 
Miss Porter was not in the habit of meekly waiting 
until she was wanted or invited, when it seemed well 
to her that she should go to any place. 

The time was a far greater difficulty than the 
mere fact of going at all. The hour at which Mr. 
Lyon "prowled out," as she called it, was too late for 
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a common-place call to be made with propriety. 
Therefore Miss Porter made up her ingenious mind 
to assume an air of intimacy. Additionally she 
decided that she would develop.the trusting manner 
of one who needed a female friend. 

She did not take Ninon with her, nor did she go 
in the brougham, when she carried her plan into 
execution. She went quietly in a cab, and some- 
thing in her manner made Stella's footman fancy 
that she must have been specially invited by his 
mistress, by whom, he knew, one visitor was ex- 
pected this evening. 

Miss Porter glided up the stairs in the wake of 
the man who announced her, and was in Stella's 
little favourite room, warmly shaking hands with 
Mrs. Carhayes, before that lady had recovered from 
her surprise at not seeing some one else. 

For Miss Porter was correct in her surmises. 
Eupert Lyon was very much in the habit of drop- 
ping in to have half-past five o'clock tea with his old 
friend. 

She was sitting now in the sweet dim light, with a 
glass screen between herself and the glowing fire, 
and by her side a little table covered with an old 
silver and " crackled " China tea service. 

And her mourning had "lightened itself," the 
other woman saw at a glance. 
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A rich violet velvet dress swept away in lustrous 
folds, and a point-lace " Dolly- Varden " cap was 
placed on her hair. Her little boy sat at her feet 
playing with some picture bricks. 

" How hatefully prosperous and happy she looks!" 
Miss Porter thought, in a rage. 

" I have been out shopping, and I thought, though 
the hour was late, that I might venture to come and 
see you," she began, keeping hold of the hand that 
Stella instantly and bitterly regretted having held 
out, and so giving Mrs. Carhayes no chance of being 
cool to her. 

" I felt sure I might come, after your kindness to 
me the other night in advising me, you know," she 
continued, a light laughing fiend of wicked humour 
rising up in her eyes as she spoke for all her self-com- 
mand. And then Stella felt that she had been wrong 
in holding terms with this woman at all, and won- 
dered how she could exorcise her. 

" Let me ofifer you a cup of tea," Stella said ; and 
it must be confessed that the courtesy was wrung out 
of her. Eupert would be here in a minute, and 
would make mistakes after the manner of men. 
Probably he would be delighted to see Miss Porter 
and herself on such friendly terms, and would bring 
&at odious woman in future. 

This byno means remote contingency had already 
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been contemplated by Miss Porter. Indeed it was 
to this that she was so skilfully leading up. 

With the cup of tea in her hand, Miss Porter 
began to feel the ground firmer under her feet. At 
least imtil that tea was consumed she had a fair 
excuse for remaining. And she only needed an 
excuse. She wanted neither warmth nor welcome, 
nor any of the conventional conditions, in the 
manner of her hostess, which more sensitive 
people are accustomed to demand at the fire-side 
of a friend. 

" The time must be drawing near ; he will be here 
soon." And so, in spite of Mrs. Carhayes's remark 
to the effect that " Miss Porter's tea must be getting 
cold," that lady only nestled the more cosily into the 
luxurious chair, and partook of the fast-cooling 
beverage in more prolonged sips. 

" When my daily duties are done I feel very lonely 
sometimes, Mrs. Carhayes, and it does not do for a 
poor governess to let herself feel sad and lonely ; it 
lowers the action of the heart and incapacitates her 
for her duties,'' Miss Porter began; she had for- 
gotten what she had said with reference to those 
duties on the first occasion of her meeting Mrs. 
Carhayes, and so boldly determined to strike 
out a line now that would suit her present 
purpose. 
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'^ I suppose we all have a feeling of loneliness at 
times," Stella said, coolly ; " I pity the human being 
who has never felt it." 

"Ah, you think the feeling of indifference to lone- 
liness would betray utter disregard of all that had 
gone before. You are right: the heart that never 
regrets has never loved." 

Miss Porter sighed heavily, and shook her head, 
and Mrs. Carhayes disliked her more in this than in 
her defiant phase. 

" It seems to me that this half light is the one in 
which we most clearly see the loved and the lost,^' 
Miss Porter went on pathetically ; " so, to-night, 
feeling that the sight of some of them would be too 
much for me for it to be good for Ninon to-morrow, 
I presumed on the kindness you showed to me the 
other night, and came here.*' 

And, as she triumphantly rounded her sentence off 
in this wa}', the door was opened and Rupert Lyon 
came in. 

To say that he was pleased for a moment would 
be wrong. The sight of the home element was im- 
welcome. But it was unwelcome only for an instant, 
and unwelcome at all only because it interfered with 
the custom that he had created of sitting alone with 
Stella and talking with her about nothing in parti- 
cular in the half light. 
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" You here ? " he asked, looking at her, and smil- 
ing when that instant mentioned had expired. 

" You here ? " she repeated after him in such 
accents of utter amazement as did her credit, con- 
sidering how well prepared she had been for the 
sight of him; and Stella suffered her head to go 
up in scornful disbelief of the amazement being 
genuine. 

"Miss Porter has done me a most unexpected 
honour," she said, quietly ; " if you are surprised, 
imagine how much more I was." 

" Mrs. Carhayes did not do justice to the grati- 
tude I felt for some kind advice she gave me the 
other night," Miss Porter said, demurely ; and 
then Eupert knew that there was the smouldering 
fire of wrath in each woman's heart against the 
other. 

It was exactly what Miss Porter designed that it 
should be, namely, a most uncomfortable hoyr for 
both Stella and Bupert. 

** That woman must be a goose to think that she 
can circumvent me," Miss Porter thought. " How 
delightful it is to see her writhing under the inflic- 
tion that she dare not rebel against ! Ill ask her to 
my wedding, and make him make a point of her 
coming," 

Poor Stella ! The secret of the love of her life 
VOL. ni. I 
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was in the possession of a woman who would be piti- 
less in her nse of it. 

By-and-by, after a long period — ^how long it 
seemed ! — of bald dispirited chat, the clock chimed 
half-past six, and Miss Porter rose, saying she 
''must now go home, and it was so good of Mrs. 
Carhayies to have had her, only a poor govemess as 
she was; and might she come again?" And the 
cruel custom that commands us to be courteous to a 
foe who is cutting our heart to pieces, provided that 
foe has the decency to do it behind a veil, compelled 
Stella to be civil. 

The words, " If you will come again, I shall be 
glad to see you," seemed to be dragged out of her 
against her will. But, unwillingly as they were 
uttered, they seemed to afford unlimited satisfaction 
to her two hearers. 

" How good you are ! '^ accompanied by a pro- 
noimced pressure of the hand from Miss Porter, and 
" I shall bring her next time — ^thanks," from Rupert 
Lyon, were not sentences that were calculated to 
leave Mrs. Carhayes in a very happy frame of 
mind. 

" She will entrap him. Oh, Rupert, I can't live 
and see that done," the widow thought, when they 
had gone away together. " She is unscrupulous, and 
I — have only loved him so long." 
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** Shall we walk ? " Miss Porter said, when they 
got into the street ; " the way is not long, and the 
evening is so fine. I hope you are as agreeably 
surprised as I was just now at our unexpected 
rencontre.^^ 

" I was pleased. You will find Mrs. Carhayes a 
delightful friend, I am sure, Miss Porter." 

" I have taught Ninon to call me Annette,'' she 
said, sofdy, " but I suppose I shall always be stiflf 
* Miss Porter' to you." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Miss Huntingdon had been very much thrown 
out of gear for a few hours by that unexpected 
meeting with Hugo Grey. She could but remember, 
when she saw him again, that but for a certain unex- 
pected and unjust combination of circumstances she 
would have been his wife now, sharing his lighter 
social interests as well as his deeper domestic ones 
— a visitor probably — a well-esteemed, well-con- 
sidered visitor — at this country house with him, 
instead of being a person whom none of them 
knew. 

It never entered Ethel's mind that the Hnks once 
so roughly broken might be re-united again. Ac- 
cording to her idea and her intention, the affair was 
over and done with for ever and ever. 

She had suffered, smarted, sorrowed severely in 
the early days of the dissolution of that partnership 
which it had been arranged should be a life one 
with Hugo Grey. But through all the suffering 
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and smarting and sorrow she had firm faith in its 
being her unutterable conviction that " it was better 
so." Hugo was too masterful — too masterful in a 
weakly, uncertain . way — ^to be a safe person with 
whom to intrust herself and the management of 
her Ufe. 

It had hurt her pride as well her love that he 
should have wavered and shown himself feeble at 
the behest of that mass of incapacity and ignorance, 
his sister, Mrs. Arden ; for intuition taught the girl 
the truth. She knew from the first where to look 
for the opposing influence. 

The day after that meeting with her, Hugo called 
at " The Green Dragon," and was at once ushered 
into Ethel's sitting-room by the unceremonious land- 
lady, without Miss Huntingdon being given an op- 
portunity of saying whether or not she would receive 
him. The alternative being thus placed beyond her^ 
however, she was very well satisfied with things as 
they were. 

It is always interesting to a woman to mark what 
are the changes in a man, when she meets him for 
the first time after what they must both regard as 
the final rupture in the web of life they had once 
woven together. 

She was writing when be came in, working away 
as earnestly as she could work, after seeing him 
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again, at one of the noyels which had not half as 
much of tragic incident and sustained interest and 
intricate plot in them as were compressed into her 
own life. 

And as she rose up with the old well-remembered 
swiftness, with that same way of putting down her 
pen and putting out her hand in greeting that he 
h^ never seen equalled in grace and warmth by 
any other woman — as she rose up, and caused by 
the movement the soft bright Cashmere dress to fall 
^"iaround her in the matchless folds he had never seen 
them take around any other woman's form — ^he felt 
that he loved her still, that he loved her more than 
ever. That first meeting of theirs had been all 
confused feeling and agitation ; but now they were 
themselves again; especially Ethel was her most 
composed self---an excess of composure being the 
sure result, in certain natures, of an excess of 

* 

agitation. 

" Had you any idea I was down here ? " he asked 
her when they had shaken hands, and Ethel had 
folded her draperies about her most becomingly as 
she sat down on a low basket chair. 

" Not the very slightest," she answered, earnestly. 

" Were you sorry to see me yesterday ? " 

" Now why should I have been sorry?" she asked, 
with an air of putting it to him dispassionately. " I 
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was glad to see you. I think I wished to see 
you." 

" Did you ? I know that it is a great pleasure to 
see you and have a talk with you again." 

She looked up at. him curiously as he spoke^ and 
she saw that he was changed. She was changed, 
too, and was aware of the change, and rather gratified 
by it than otherwise. 

She had gained a great deal of power over herself 
during those years which had passed over her head 
since Hugo and she had parted. She had freed 
herself from the trammels of the worst part of her 
nature — ^namely, her recklessness and impulsiveness. 

The world's usage of her had not been always 
kind ; but it had been a useful tutor in that it had 
taught her the absolute necessity there was for her 
to consider the opinion of others, u she desired to 
retain her good opinion of herself. 

The Ethel Huntingdon of to-day would have 
delighted in the friendship of Arthur Carhayes just 
as heartily as he did the Ethel Huntingdon of the 
bygone time at Clyst Abbott, but she would never 
have flaunted that friendship before eyes that ob- 
jected to the sight. In short, she wai^ past the age 
when it is sometimes deemed a fine thing to fight 
windmills. 

This quiet prudence, into possession of which she 
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had come since Hugo saw her last, changed her 
greatly. The girl whose conduct had often been 
blameable, always bewitching, was gone, and in her 
place was a woman replete with a calm sustaining 
sense of her own knowledge of what was right and 
of her own power to do what was right. Hugo did 
not quite recognise aU this at first, but he felt fully 
conscious that she had gained something that she 
would not have gained if she had married him long 
ago. 

She had the conversation in her own hands for 
some time, and he sat quietly listening to her, 
feeling alternately puzzled and pleased, surprised 
and amused, by the insight she was (perhaps !) un- 
consciously giving him into the change that was in 
her. 

He gathered from the glibly told story of her life 
abroad and in England how quietly that life had 
been passed, and he understood that hers was a 
character that could only develop its highest in 
quiet. 

" During aU this time you have very seldom given 
a thought to old friends, I suppose." 

" I had very few old friends to give thoughts to ; 
all my days are full of work, and mine is work of a 
kind that tempts me to look forward — forward 
always rather than back/^ 
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" Unhappily for me, I have not that graceful 
power of banishing the past which you seem to 
possess." 

He spoke with a touch of bitterness, and she 
instantly detected the source of it, and bravely 
said so. 

" I have not banished it — that would be to do a 
foolish violence to the future of my life ; but in the 
order of things the past recedes, and the outlines of 
events that were very marked when they occurred, 
grow dim and faint. Are you still an idle man, 
Hugo?" 

" I am still an idle man ; what motive have I for 
doing anything ? " 

She looked at him with grave pity. 

** I have not asked before, but I will now. Are 
you unmarried still?'' 

" Of course I am." 

" I feared that you were when you said you were 
still an idle man." 

"'You might have been sure that I was,'* he said, 
reproachfully ; '* it is a much stranger thing that 
you should be Miss Huntingdon still.** 

" Perhaps it is," she answered, carelessly ; " but 
it would be unwise of me ever to be anything but 
Miss Huntingdon now^ since I have remained so up 
to the present date. I am six-and-twenty, and I 
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am satisfied Tvith myself and my life« If I were 
six-and-twenty, and were poor and had nothing to 
do, I frankly confess I should be anything but 
satisfied." 

His visit had already extended to an unreasonable 
length, and he felt conscious that Ethel was aware 
of the fact. It was time for him to go, and positively 
he had not said a single word that he wanted to say. 
Whether this was owing to his own awkwardness, or 
to Ethel's power of repression, he could not tell. 

He rose up asking — 

" Are you going to stay here much longer ?" 

"About a fortnight longer; then I go to town 
with my new novel. When that is out, I am going 
to Eome, with a lady artist friend of mine, who 
gives me the encouragement of saying that I may 
do something decent in painting in a few years." 

Even now, seeing how dear " her work " was to 
this woman whom he loved so deepl}'', he could not 
bring himself to take any interest in it. The latter 
part of her speech fell upon dull ears. But he^was 
keenly alive to the fact contained in the former 
part of it. 

*' Another fortnight. Then I shall see you again 
often?" 

He spoke eagerly, and he felt checked and hurt 
when she answered — 



^ 
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" Not often, thank you. If I had nothing to do, 
I should say as often as you please ; but, as it is, 
my time is not my own. I have no right to spend 
it for my own pleasure," 

"But as you have been so successful," he said,, 
fretfully, " why should you go on slaving ? Your 
work must have become dear to you out of all pro- 
portion, if you feel that you can't spare a few hours 
to an old friend.'* 

She had made no eflfort to deprecate his annoy- 
ance. All the time he was speaking, she was looking 
at him thoughtfully, and when his protest came to 
an end, she said — 

" As I can't tell you the reason why it is impos- 
sible for me to give up my time even to an old 
friend, it is useless my saying anything more. I 
am not trying to make myself of more importance 
than I am in the writing field ; but my time is of 
such value to another besides myself, just at present, 
that, as I said, I dare not waste it." 

He misunderstood her thoroughly. Of course he 
did so. She was thinking of and referring to the 
debt to Arthur Carhayes which her father had con- 
tracted, and which she was quite determined to pay 
to Carhayes's widow; while he thought that she 
was indicating to him that a new lover claimed her 
now, and that "at present" her time belonged to him. 
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But Hugo had a fair amount of pertinacity in his 
nature. Without a struggle he would not resign 
the prospect of a renewal of friendship with the 
most attractive woman he had ever known in his life. 

" At least let me see you once more." 
That ceiiainly." 

When may it he ? " He was quite boyish in his 
glad eagerness, and she was cool enough to take a 
letter from her pocket, and consult it before she 
answered. 

" See here," she said, " this is from the editor of 
a magazine, for which I am writing a serial story. 
He tells me that, unless the whole of the copy is 
in his hands within three weeks from the date of 
this letter, he shall consider the negotiation at an 
end. I have still half a volume to write, Hugo, and 
I have one fortnight to do it in. You may come 
here in three days' time, from four to six in the 
afternoon." 

" I shall come, grudgingly as you have given me 
your permission." 

He had her hand in his as he spoke, and suddenly 
he pressed it warmly, and bent his head down, and 
looked intently into her eyes. There was no love- 
light in them he saw, with sorrow, but they held 
him strangely still. 

He went back to his Mend's house in a miserable 
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mood that night. In the first flush of his disap- 
pointment at Ethel being so completely mistress of 
herself, he tried to think that this woman, who was 
so satisfied with the vain-glory of a small literary 
reputation, which was neither good enough nor bad 
enough to put her far away from her compeers — he 
tried to think that this woman would have been no 
fitting wife for him. But earnestly as he strove to 
think it, the truth that she was still the dearest 
thing on earth to him would come forward and 
make itself felt. 

His brother-in-law and sister, Mr. and Mrs. Arden, 
were among the guests assembled at this hospitable 
house ; and as they were the latest arrivals — having, 
in fact, only come while Hugo was calling on Ethel 
that afternoon — their hostess, without delay, en- 
deavoured to make them au courant with what was 
passing around. 

It happened at dinner that Hugo was placed 
exactly opposite to'his sister, and that oh either side 
of him there was planted a dull and heavy woman, 
of uncertain age. The young man, looking to the 
right and left of him, could find no pleasure in life 
— ^no compensation for the loss of Ethel. 

Conversation flagged horribly between his fellow- 
sufferers of the hour and himself. They were both 
of them country ladies, who had lived lives of such 
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limited interest, that they had literally nothing to 
say to the strangers who crossed their path. Hugo, 
after five minutes given to remorse, made the 
happy discovery that they would both rather be 
neglected. They liked it with the liking that 
comes for anything to which people are well ac- 
customed. 

Looking across the table suddenly, he saw that 
his sister's regard was most unmistakably directed 
towards him. In Gracie's dancing eyes and 
heightened colour he read that something annoying 
to that lady had occurred. 

"What was it?'" he was languidly wondering, 
when she said — 

" My brother and I had a most unpleasant ex- 
perience some time ago of one of those female * Free 
Lances,' a lady who writes ; I don't think we either 
of us desire another. I have no desire certainly to 
see anything of your latest sensation, the Lady of 
the Green Dragon." 

These words were addressed to her hostess, Mrs. 
Colville; but the look that accompanied them — a 
look in which annoyance and interrogation and con- 
tempt were strangely but strongly mingled — was 
addressed solely to her brother. 

"What are you talking about, Gracie ?" 

He asked it across the table half in defiance and 
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half in indifference. His sister's answer abruptly 
recalled him from both. 

" I am talking about this person who is staying at 
some inn near here, and who seems to be exciting 
a very undue share of public attention ; I was just 
saying that you and I know how to estimate that 
sort of thing." 

" I am not sure that I do ; but I am quite certain 
you don^t," he responded, almost savagely. 

And then Gracie trickled out a soft little rivulet 
of explanation and apology, that sounded like an 
unknown tongue to those who were not in the secret 
of Hugo's antecedents. 

" Hugo, with your sense of fun, I felt quite safe 
in saying it to you ; of course I am well aware tliat 
the lady who is monopolising public (and private) 
attention in this region now, is a very superior per- 
son to poor little me. I, who am only a clergyman's 
wife, am naturally a very atom of insignificance in 
comparison with this lady who can * write us up ' or 
* write us down ' (is that the right expression ?), 
according to her own sweet will. Who is this 
luminary? I am anxious to hear. "What is her 
name ? " 

Again Mrs. Arden was addressing Mrs. Colville 
in the tones of ordinary conventional interest. Again 
Hugo felt as if his sister were his foe. 
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Once before in the march of life Gracie had come 
between himself and a woman who was not like unto 
Gracie. Now again, in ignorance, he was thankful 
— as he desired that their fraternal relations should 
continue — ^he was really heartily thankful to say that 
it was ^'in ignorance Gracie was coining between 
himself and Ethel Huntingdon again/' 

" What is her name ? Have you heard ?*' 

Mrs. Arden questioned thus, looking about her 
with a sort of beaming smile that was cruelly 
contagious. 

" Oh, no," two or three voices echoed in reply ; 
" her name is — ^isn't very well known probably, or 
she would have published it more. You are not 
going to say that we have been taken in all this 
time, Mrs. Arden ? She is a writer, isn't she ?" 

" She is Miss Huntingdon," Hugo said, quietly, 
mentioning a name that rang in the ears of fiction 
readers much in the same way that the name of 
Mrs. Oliphant or Miss Braddon does. ''She is 
Miss Huntingdon ; my sister knew her slightly (it 
was but slightly, Gracie), and I knew her very well, 
some years ago. / think her the best and sweetest 
woman in the world, and — and " 

" And some of the cleverest men of the day agree 
with you," a voice struck in suddenly ; and, looking 
in the direction whence that voice proceeded, Hugo 
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hecame aware of the presence of a man who was 
put forward (Heaven knows he never put himself 
forward !) as the Apostle of Culture, the High Priest 
•of Well-born Intelligence. 

" And some of the cleverest men of the day agree 
-with 3^ou/' this gentleman repeated, in his charm- 
ingly dogmatic style. " Miss Huntingdon is down 
here, is she ? Then let me tell you, Mrs. Colville, 
that I think myself a lucky man for being in her 
Ticmiiy, 

*' Dear me ! is it Miss Huntingdon ? " Mrs. Arden 
interposed, with her most splendid air of unsus- 
picion — " is it, really ? How odd ! Now a few 
years ago, when I knew her, no one had ever heard 
of her outside the village that she drove wild with 
her airs and assumptions. Is it Miss Huntingdon 
Teally ? What has she done ? " 

They taxed their brains all round the table, and 
between them they remembered that she had written 
" so and so " and " so and so." ' 

Only those who have heard their own works, or 
the works of dearest friends, discussed. by unsym- 
pathetic outsiders, can appreciate the paroxysm of . 
anguish which seized Hugo's soul as he listened 
while they nibbled Ethel's novels into little 
i^its. 

'* And so, Hugo, you are philandering after that 
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Miss Ethel Huntingdon again," Mrs. Arden said to 
him, with an nnsafe hingh, that same evening. 

** It's an odions phrase — all the same I am not 
doing it," he answered, rather groffly. 

** Haven't you seen her ? Haven't you been to 
see her?" Mrs. Arden's eyes were open wide with 
surprise as she asked these questions. She had 
made up her mind that Ethel had come down ex- 
pressly to hunt Hugo ; that he should speak of her 
still in a tone of distant respect was too much for 
the mind, as well as the manners, of the lady who 
hated Ethel with the hatred that only a woman who 
has failed in marking a superiority she has essayed 
to mark over another, can feel towards that other. 
" I went to see her — ^to call on her, to-day." 
" How odd of you, Hugo— how strange, I think,, 
after all that has passed ! I think it would have 
been so much wiser, my dear boy, if you had kept 
away from her altogether." 

Mrs. Arden spoke in the most loving, elder- 
sisterly way ; but Hugo was disposed to resent the 
interference. 

"Miss Huntingdon was not at all inclined to 
think it a good thing that I called, any more thaa 
you are, Gracie. Perhaps that will be a comfort ta 
you. 

** She has failed in getting a husband, then, ia 
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all these years," Mrs. Arden went on, with an air 
of abstracted pity that was infinitely wearisome to 
him. " She is really Miss Huntingdon still. What 
a sad thing!'' 

" She is really Miss Huntingdon still, thank 
Heaven ! " — ^he spoke with more feeling than his 
sister had ever heard in his utterance before — " and, 
Gracie, look here : take care that you don't do or 
say anything to hurt her feelings while she is Miss 
Huntingdon. If you have any love for me, you 
won't do it." 

" Are you going back to her ? " his sister asked. 
" Oh, Hugo, after all, is there no one — can't there 
be any one else for you ? " 

'* There is only Ethel in that way," he said , 
bluntly. " Don't make a fuss about it. Nothing 
you can say can make any difference now ; it all 
rests with Ethel herself. Above all things," he 
added, in sudden alarm, " don't you go condescend- 
ing and caUing upon her." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



" Where's my little girl ?** 

The father asked this question joyously, coming 
into breakfast one morning, with his hands fuU of 
letters, and a good gust of fresh air about him. 

" IVe thought it better to keep her in bed this 
morning." Miss Porter spoke with that irritatingly 
reassuring air which people assume when they in- 
tend their listeners to understand that the one 
spoken about is much worse than their surface- 
seeming suggests. 

"Is the child ill?" 

" Not ill, exactly, but not well- — a feverish cold, 
that inust be looked after." 

" 1*11 go and see her," he interrupted, turning to 
the door. After all, his child was more to him than 
this woman. 

She sprang after him, and put her hand on his 
arm with that apparently ingenuous air of hers that 
was so useful. 
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" She is asleep in my bed. I can't have her dis- 
turbed, even by 3'ou." 

"Do 3'ou mean that Ninon is really ill?'' he 
asked ; and somehow or other, in his earnestness, 
he pushed Miss Porter's hand off his arm. 

" I mean that the child has such a cold that it 
may lead to something serious if she is not well 
cared for. If you distrust my management " 

" My dear Miss Porter, no," he struck in ; " but 
this is annoying beyond measure. Mrs. Carhayes, 
in her kindness, had arranged such a day of pure 
pleasure for the cubs ; and now my poor little girl 
is to be cut out of it all." 

Mrs. Carhayes had invited Ninon as Archie's 
friend, and Ninon's father as her own (Stella's) 
friend, to spend the day out in the country. She 
had omitted to invite Miss Porter. Poor little 
Ninon was the sufferer for the omission. 

" It is very unfortunate, very unfortunate, in- 
deed," Miss Porter said, piteously; " but what can 
I do ? I wake and find my charge feverish ; even 
for the sake of gratifying Mrs. Carhayes, I dare not 
let Ninon go out to-day.'' 

"I suppose you don't fear that it is anything 
more than a cold, do you ? " he asked, with a 
gulp. 

Now that his child was ill, he realized how en- 
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tirel}' he was at the mercy of these women who were 
about him. At the same moment he realized how 
merciless they might be. 

" I hope — I think it is only a cold," she answered, 
tremulously. She had made a very bold stroke, 
and if she failed in keeping Rupert away from 
spending a day in the country with Mrs. Carhayes, 
she knew that she would have made it in vain, 
" You have sent for some one ? " 
" For a doctor ? Oh, no ; no need of that yet ; 
by-and-by, later in the day, if the symptoms in- 
crease, we will send." 

" I will see her," he said, and he left the room 
abruptly, calling to a housemaid to show him where 
Miss Ninon was. 

Miss Porter followed him, and found him leaning 
over the little girl, who was lying on the bed in a 
hot, restless sleep. 

"Isnt she awfully red?^' he asked, looking up 
in a pitiful state of anxious incapacity. 

" A feverish cold ; nothing more at present. We 
must watch her carefully all day,'' Miss Porter 
replied. Then she appeared to recollect herself, 
and added — 

" Oh, I forgot ; you want to go to this pleasure- 
party, don't you?'* 

If he had wanted to go before, the way she put 
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it to him wonld bare destrorcd all desbe. He 
«hook his head impatieiithr as he ansvefed — 

''No, no. Of eomse, this pots it out ^ the 
-qnestion. I most let lb& Cathajes knotr." 

*^ Shall I write for jou ? Snrdj she viU orerlook 
ihe assuranee of the goremess in addressing her, 
when 70a are distran^t with anxietjr about toot 
Hshfld." 

<a think m write mjsel^'' he said, qoietlj; ''it 
would strike her as being serious indeed if I conld 
jn>t do it." 

" I am donbtfol about infection," she said, coming 
suddenly to his shoulder while he was writing; *^ it 
would be wrong of jou, it would be unfedr to her 
'.child to allow her to come here." 

He went on writing rapidly without answering 
Jier. When he had closed his note, she put her 
Jiand out, asking — 

"ShaUIsendit?" 

" Yes ; please let it go at once.*' 

"You have — ^for her sake I hope you have — 
.begged her to keep away until we are sure of what 
Jiature the case is ?" 

" No ; I have simply told her that Ninon is 
Tery ill, and that I am very much alarmed about 
ier." 

" If she cares for her own child, she will not 
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come where danger to that child may be found,"" 
she said, thoughtfully. Then she went out and 
gave the letter and some directions to a servant. 

** I am going to entrust you with a grave respon- 
sibility, Bobert," she said, emphatically ; *' Miss 
Ninon is very ill, and I have not the slightest doubt 
in my own mind that she is in the first stage of a 
dreadful and infectious fever. Your master has^ 
written to Mrs. Carhayes, and as it is necessary that 
the letter should be in her hands without delay, we 
must send instead of posting it. I can trust you to* 
be careful, can 1?" 

"Yes, mum," the man replied, with a quick 
adaptation of her own mysterious manner. 

" We have no right to endanger the life of Mrs* 
Carhayes's own little boy by sending the infection 
into their house. You must tell the servant who* 
comes to the door to bring the tongs and take the 
letter from you, and thoroughly fumigate it before 
he gives it to his mistress. Be very particular in 
telling him to do this, will you ? " 

Again the man assented, and as he went on hi& 
mission. Miss Porter turned back in triumph. 

" If she has any motherly feeling, she will avoid 
an interview with Eupert for the next week at least ;. 
and in that time — in that time — I could successfully 
achieve a far harder task than is before me." 
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She was an adept in the art of nursing, as she 
was in every other womanly art, bad and good alike. 
The firm, soft step, the flowing dress that never 
rustled, the low clear voice that would have soothed 
the nerves of the most nervous sufferer — all these 
things seemed the right things in the right place to- 
the father of the child on whom Miss Porter at once- 
commenced waiting assiduously. 

By-and-by there came a note full of heartfelt 
sympathy from Mrs. Carhayes, which Eupert first, 
read, and then handed to Miss Porter, with the 
words — 

" She says she'll come and help to tend on Ninon,, 
if rU have her.'* 

Miss Porter made no answer until she had read 
the note ; then she said — 

" Can't you trust me with your child ? " 

** Trust you with her ? — yes. But you will wear 
yourself out. You will need help.'* 

" Then give me yours," she said, in a low voice, 
going on gently bathing poor Ninon's burning brow 
the whole time. " I will not have hers — she does- 
not like me. She would unnerve me by looking as. 
though she thought I were not doing my best^ 
When I need help, give me yours." 

How could he distrust this woman, who seemed 
to be serving his child so well, and who also seemed 
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to think that his was the highest and best aid she 
could have. She looked so beautiful, and so 
much in earnest too — and she saved him so much 
trouble ! 

The intimacy of the sick room is subtle in its 
€fFects — she knew this well, the tender nurse ; and 
so she did not allow poor little Ninon's feverish 
symptoms to abate just yet. She had nursed a 
revered relative through a long illness once, this 
excellent woman ; and she knew to a grain and a 
drop what would heat and what would soothe. 

" If she is not better, I shall send for a doctor 
lo-night," Eupert would say every morning; and 
then she would smile, and persuade him, with her 
band lightly placed on his, in order to give more 
emphasis to her words, that Ninon was really in 
no danger; it was a case that only needed good 
nursing. 

Her words seemed to be verified in a few days. 
The feverishness abated, and the little child grew 
restless, and weary of the confinement to her bed — 
she wanted " papa to tell her stories '' every hour 
of the day ; and papa was a very willing slave. 

The beautiful untiring woman who could sit up 
all night, and still not look " wan and whisht " in 
the morning, was getting a wonderful influence over 
him. Poor Bab had always been fussily anxious to 
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** send for a doctor " if her own or Ninon's little 
finger ached, and lie had frequently been made 
miserable by the yells his child uttered when they 
were trying to force some nauseous draught down 
her throat. This atmosphere of peace and pretti- 
ness and fragrant lemonade, which Miss Porter 
kept up in the sick-room, was far pleasanter. 

With a man's natural and pardonable dislike to 
letter-writing, Eupert had allowed Miss Porter to 
write to Stella in reply to her note, and Miss Porter 
had executed her task with a deft ungraciousness 
that was quite worthy of her. 

"Neither Mr. Lyon nor myself," she wrote, " see 
the least necessity for introducing a foreign element 
into our house at this juncture.'^ 

" She writes as if she were his wife ! " Stella 
cried, throwing the obnoxious epistle down in a 
great passion of love and fear and disgust. 

"He is her slave ; he is under her thumb ; he 
shall be as nothing to me henceforth." 

These and sundry other resolutions of a like 
kind the angry woman came to on receipt of Miss 
Porter's letter. To the very core of her heart she 
felt a profound conviction of Miss Porter's utter and 
entire unworthiness. 

" She is false and dangerous, treacherous 
and dishonourable; but I can't save him from 
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her without degrading myself, so I will forget 
him/' 

It was easy to come to this resolution. At least, 
it was comparatively easy, but it was impossible to 
keep to it. She could '* not scorn and let him go *' 
after so many long years of such passionate love. 

'^ All the best in him will be destroyed if he 
marries that woman," she thought, and she was 
powerless, quite powerless to prevent it. 

One evening Ninon was so much better that Miss 
Porter "felt herself justified in going down to 
dinner." She had abstained from dining properly 
for five days, and she longed to recompense her- 
self for the sacrifice she had made at the shrine of 
expediency. She had developed a worn-out ex- 
pression for the first time that afternoon, and 
Rupert's natural kindliness of feeling had made him 
urge her to " try the change of coming downstairs 
again." 

He was so grateful to her for her attention to 
that little suflering child, that he got up some of his 
best sparkling wine, and wished that he had cele- 
brated this festival by sending for Mrs. Carhayes ! 
Plainly he was still ignorant of how perfectly to 
please Miss Porter even now. 

She " tired " her hair for the triumph that she 
intended should culminate this night, and dressed 
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herself bravely, and went down to do battle — went 
down with all her war-paint on, went down resolved 
to conquer. 

" What can a woman do ? " is the question that 
ill-informed pleaders for the sex often ask ; " What 
can't a woman do ? " is the more pertinent in- 
quiry. 

She came down, looking beautifully decorous in 
her well-adorned simplicit3\ And he — he saw that 
3he was fair. 

Heaven help the men who, honest and true them- 
selves, come under the dominion of such women as 
Miss Porter ! Heaven help them ! for they cannot 
help themselves. 

The fair, false creature ! how she played upon 
every fine fibre of his being, making him believe 
that she thrilled to the same ! How she fired, 
thwarted, vexed him ! How she fooled him, in 
short. 

There she sat in the soft, lamp-lighted room, with 
that expression of " being a little tired " on her 

wondrously beautiful face — just a little tired, in the 
service of his child. 

The best sparkling wine that he had in his cellar 
was potent wine. It made the blood run warmer in 
a man's veins. It made a man see things that were 
fair already in a fairer light. And she, knowing all 
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this, counted upon it aU, and bided her time to 
spring. 

*^ I think I may take one hour from Ninon as she 
is sleeping so peacefully/* Miss Porter said appeal- 
ingly to her employer when she was about to retire 
from the dining-room. 

" One hour ! Poor thing ! is that all the time 
you are going to allow yourself, now that our feast 
of joyfulness for her restorafion has set in ? " 

" That hour will be longer than all my vigils, for 
I shall spend it alone," she said, in a low voice, 
bending down her head, and standing like a statue 
of Miss Porter done in the happiest moments of 
inspiration of a great sculptor. 

" No ; for once I won't be a bear ! " And he rose 
up as he said the words, and went with her to the 
drawing-room. 

She went before him, wrapping a rose-coloured 
China crSpe shawl about her tighter and tighter as 
she went, wondering within herself " what she ought 
to do now,'' "what ought to be the telling sen- 
tence." 

At last — it was a stroke of genius this — she de- 
cided that she would simply be her best, most 
attractive self, and wait. A weaker woman would 
have tried to bring matters to an issue by means of 
some words of her own. 
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But Miss Porter remembered that " silence is 
golden ;" and she had her reward. 

He went up to see his little child, and came down 
flushed, and pleased, and happy with the conviction 
upon him that Ninon was considerably better. 

" And you have nursed her through it," he said 
in a burst of gratitude, taking Miss Porter's hand- 
some hand in his ; " how you have served my child I 
What should I have done without you ?" 

She had gone through any number of love scenes 
with any number of men, but this man's simple gra- 
titude staggered her for a moment. That moment 
passed, and she was herself again. 

" I have tried to serve you," she said, bowing her 
head down. Then she waited, passively tyrannous^ 
like the queen of all slaves, for his answer. 

And it came. 

" You have been so good, and the reward I can 
offer is so small, you will only laugh at me for being 
so presumptuous. I am getting old and worn out 
with the battle, and you ought never to bear the 
brunt of it ^' 

" But let me — let me, with you," she interrupted* 
And so the offer was made and accepted, in no more 
definite words than are generally xised in real life. 

With all this, when Miss Porter left him, feeling 
that her end was accomplished, and that she might 
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find it tedious if she stayed, Bapert Ljon was pro- 
foundly wretched. 

This was a complication that he had never con- 
templated. He had never thought for one instant 
that it would be a wise or a good thing to make this 
woman his wife. How in the world had she led 
Hm on to propose the position to her ? 

And what would Stella think ? 

What conld she think? Why, that he was as 
unstable as water. He despised himself as utterly 
^s she could ever despise him during these first 
hours of his engagement, and at the same time he 
tried to go on thinking very highly of Miss Porter. 

She had behaved admirably, admirably through 
it all ! No blame could attach to her — but what an 
ass he had been ! 

He was not a marrying man, and now he had 
suggested that forthwith a fellow-creature should 
accompany him headlong into matrimony. 

The thought of the preliminaries drove him down 
into the depths of woe. What could he do — what 
should he do while Miss Porter was engaged in 
getting herself ready to be married ? Women 
always made a fuss on such occasions, and what 
would become of Ninon the while ? 

He was not in love with the lady, so much was 
<rertain; but he did not in the least know* what to 
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do without her even for a few days. She had made 
herself essential to his comfort; and the woman 
who can do tliis holds a man in the hollow of her 
hand. 

He had an active sharp sense of heing ashamed of 
himself when he came to the consideration of how 
he should impart the intelligence to Stella. 

It never occurred to him that he need not tell her. 
He realized at once that this deed that he had done 
would separate him for ever from that woman among 
women. But he had a strong feeling at the same 
time that he ought to go and tell her of this final 
folly himself. 

While he was thinking over these things, Miss 
Porter came hack to speak to him — came hack look- 
ing more beautiful than ever, with a soft mass of 
black lace thrown over her shoulders, and with her 
soft tawny hair decently dishevelled — just pushed 
back enough in fact to leave the fair, low brow wide 
open like a child's. 

" Good-night and good-bye,*' she said, holding 
out both her hands. " I leave your house to-mor- 
row, so this is good-bye until you bring me back as 
your wife." 

There was nothing adventurous, nothing immodest 
or indecorous even in the way in which she said 

VOL. UI. L 
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this. She had the art of saying unnatural things 
80 naturally. 

" Must you go ? What will become of Ninon, and 
of us all, in fact ? " 

He asked it quite pitifully in his utter helpless- 
ness, and she rejoiced at this early evidence of her 
sway. / 

" I must go. Think how good my fortune is, and 
how every one who does not love me will be disposed 
to cavil at it. They must have no opportunity of 
finding fault with my conduct until I am your wife 
and you can protect me.'* 

So he was taught to feel that he must make her 
his wife soon. 

She departed in great state from his house the 
following day, giving all the servants with whom she 
<;ame in contact to understand that she would return 
as their mistress soon, and leaving poor little con- 
valescent Ninon without a qualm. 

When she was gone — shaving first tied him down 
to the mention of the marriage-day — Eupert felt 
that the house was very dull and empty, and that he 
was one of the most pitiably helpless creatures on 
the face of the earth. To strengthen himself for 
what was surely to come he kissed his child and 
went to see Stella. 

Mrs. Carhayes was in one of those fine womanly 
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Texatious moods in which the prerogatives of the 
sex a woman adorns are most strongly asserted. 
She had been hating him for three days, and now 
he came to lier looking sheepish. 

" Has Ninon quite recovered, that you can come 
out from your fastness ?" she asked, with that little 
wretched eflFort to be satirical which women do 
sometimes make when their hearts are breaking. 

''Ninon is much better, and I am much worse 
ihan you have ever known me." Then he threw 
himself upon her mercy all at once — threw himself 
upon her mercy and told her the truth ! 

And it was for this man that she had worn her 
heart out for so many years ! It was for this man 
that she had failed in being the perfect helpmate she 
ought to have been to Arthur Carhayes, and so had 
demoralized him ! It was to this man she had given 
the best her heart held ! And now he had chosen 
Miss Porter for his wife ! 

Women of the Stella order do not weep and drop 
down discomfited before all the world when these 
things happen to them. 

She felt that her hands grew cold and her head 
hot, that her heart stood still, and that the blood 
rushed to her head, and a film spread over her eyes ; 
l)ut, for all these things, she sat still as a rock, and 
listened to him. 

L 2 
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When he had finished she said — 

" And when shall you marry, Rupert ? " 

He felt utterly bewildered, and could only repeat- 
her words — 

" When shall I marry ? " 

" Yes, it is well to know,'* she said, drearily. A 
vision of all the years that he had known her spread- 
itself before him, and he rose up, saying — 

" God forgive me ! I can't marry her at all !" 

"Are you mad, Mr. Lyon? Why do you say^ 
these things ? " She had risen up, too, in a vague,. 
weak attempt to be dignified; and now she stood 
before him, ahnost wringing her hands. 

•* Oh, Stella!" 

**Hush! — I am Mrs. Carhayes; and you are 
going to be married to that — to Miss Porter. You 
were engaged once before, I remember ; and ** 

" Stella, you — ^you only can save me and free 
me. 

" But I cannot save myself," she said ; and as he 
came forward and tried to take her hand, "Miss. 
Porter " was announced. 



CHAPTEE X. 



It was a painful dilemma in which Eupert Lyon 
the artist had placed himself — a dilemma so painful 
snA full of such awkward complications that no 
mere cleverness or shrewdness could have extricated 
either him or Stella from it with anything like dig- 
nity. Happily for the preservation of this last- 
named quality, Stella brought neither cleverness 
nor shrewdness to bear upon the position. 

In simple faith she did believe Miss Porter to be 
utterly unworthy of the honour she had won. In 
sober truth she did think that Miss Porter must 
have employed the most unworthy means to obtain 
her end, before Eupert could have been so weak and 
so disloyal. And believing all this she would not 
•condescend to the use of a false mask of the faintest 
friendship. 

Miss Porter, with defiant anger sparkling in her 
face as she entered the room, saw Eupert and Mrs. 
Carhayes standing there hand in hand. " The time 
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had come for showing her aversion to this widow- 
friend of his," she had told herself when she had 
started to come here ; but she had little thought, 
what a fair opportunity would be given to her to 
show fight at once. 

"My visit is inopportune, it seems to me," she 
said, looking from one to the other, and speaking ini 
that marvellous monotone which women who have a 
goodly portion of the feline nature in them gene- 
rally know how to use most eflfectively : " I have 
interrupted one of the last private interviews, 
have I ?" 

"Every visit of yours to me would be inoppor- 
tune," Stella answered, without the faintest shadow 
of hesitation; "I was hearing some of the saddest 
news I have ever heard in my life, so your visit is 
specially inopportune now." 

"Rupert was telling you of our engagement t. 
Ah, I thought it would be sad news for you to- 
hear." 

She almost laughed as she said this, and then. 
went over to him and put her hand within his aim. 

" Come, Rupert, where I am not welcome, you. 
will surely not stay." 

" This good-bye will be good-bye for ever," Stella 
muttered, holding her hand out to him ; " and what 
a good-bye it is!^^ 
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as she is. I can't marry her ; .she has so utterlj^ 
deceived me that I should deserve the worst that can 
befal a man if I married her now/' 

" Oh, Rupert, she doesn't belong to the order of 
women who let men go when once they have the 
hold of a definite engagement. Nor are you one 
of the men who lightly break a pledge once 
given." 

He stood leaning one shoulder against the mantel- 
piece as she gave him her opinion, looking down at 
her with such a hopeless expression. 

" She must have put the words in my mouth ; for 
I never wanted to say them. It is this illness of 
Ninon's that has done it ; I got into the habit of 
seeing her, and she led on so cleverly to the sub- 
ject, that in the joy of my heart at the child being 
better I made a fool of myself." 

It was quite true, and she acknowledged the truth 
of it. He had made a desperate fool of himself; 
he had suffered himself to be betrayed into a course 
of conduct that she could not but condemn ; he had 
shown an amount of weakness that she could but 
despise. She knew all that, and still — 

Still she loved him more than ever. 

Her love for him had made her life a moral waste ; 
but for all her full recognition of the fact that it 
had done so, she went on strengthening it, and 
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cherishing it, and deeming herself almost blessed in 
having been able to conceive it. 

" Don't speak, don't think of * getting out of it,' 
Rupert; there would be an action for breach of 
promise ; fancy you dragged through that." 

" Oh, Stella, strengthen me — donH strengthen my 
weakness," he said, despairingly; **she can't be so 
altogether bad as to hold me to my madness when I 
tell her that it was madness ; with her beauty she 
might do so much better too. I'll put that before 
her." 

"Who is Miss Porter?" Stella asked, suddenly. 
^' Who recommended her to you as Ninon's 
governess?" 

** I advertised for a governess, and she answered 
the advertisement in person.*' 

" And like a man you engaged \ her without 
making a single inquiry as to her antecedents ? " 

** She seemed everything that was needed," he 
said, apologetically ; " I couldn't treat her as one 
does a housemaid." 

" Then you know literally nothing about her ? " 

" Literally nothing. At least I only know a few 
disjointed facts that she has told me at odd times. 
Her father was an oflficer of high rank in the army : 
she has been accustomed to luxury all her life, and 
was on the brink of marriage with a fellow, a 
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Baronet, T believe, when her father died, and her 
lover's family interfered, and the girl very nobly 
gave him up." 

" She has told you all this ?" 

" Yes, it has drifted out at odd times." 

" What was this Baronet's name ?" 

" She would never mention it." 

" Has she no relations, Eupert ?" 

" They have cut her, she says, because she pre- 
ferred going out as a governess, to marrying a man 
whose family objected to her. She has travelled a 
great deal. Three years ago she wintered in Eome 
with her father ; but they didn't visit." 

Mrs. Carhayes looked up at him mournfully. 

" Rupert, I said just now that you must marry 
her; now I say you must not marry her until 
you have learned something about her from other 
lips than her own. Tell her fairly that you cannot 
marry her until she surrenders into your keeping 
the name of the man to whom she says she was en- 
gaged. If she was even on the brink of marriage 
with a Baronet, she would have carried him over 
the brink." 

Whether or not he carried in his face any of these 
doubts which Stella had created, it is certain that 

« 

Miss Porter knew that they existed when next she 
saw him. 
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She had established herself in a boarding-house 
rather near to Eupert's house. Frankly and truth- 
fully (for once) she had stated her ease to the mis- 
tress of this haven of refuge. 

"I have been governess to Mr. Rupert Lyon's 
child for two years," she explained ; " and last 
night he asked me to be his wife. Until I marry, I 
must have a home under some other roof than his. 
Can you take me in ?^' 

Of course the excellent lady whom she addressed 
could take in the " bride betrothed " of the well- 
known prosperous artist. Miss Porter had appro- 
priated the brougham to herself already, and it had 
rather an imposing effect waiting at the door of the 
boarding-house. 

" The small drawing-room shall be your private 
room," the mistress of the house said ; and so it 
was in the small drawing-room that Rupert found 
her with his doubts. It was on the evening of the 
day that she had seen and fought with Stella, and 
there were signs of the fray about Miss Porter 
still. 

She did not distress him by any demonstration of 
joy or affection when he came in. She simply went 
on with her lace-work, and said — 

" So that woman has let you come to see me. 
How much has she insinuated against me ? I will 
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not be married by banns, for I feel sure she would 
rise and declare that she knew some just cause or 
impediment why we should not be joined together in 
holy matrimony/* 

Something in the mocking, sarcastic tone jarred 
«pon him. 

"If there is any just cause or impediment, it 
tshalLnot be left to be proclaimed at the last. I 
want to have a serious talk with you.'* 

She put her work down and folded her hands 
loosely with infinite grace on her lap. Her pose 
pleased his eye so well ! How wonderfully hand- 
some she was ! It seemed almost a pity to worry 
her out of that exquisite attitude. 

However, he remembered Stella, and spoke. 

" You can hardly think it strange that I should 
ask you for some more details of your life — of the 
life of which I know absolutely nothing — if matters 
.are to go on between us." 

" If they are to go on ! What do you mean ?" 

" I mean " — he spoke more gently than he felt — 
" that I must know more of the woman who means 
to be my wife." 

She smiled at the phrase he used. She rather 
liked that half-unconscious recognition of her will. 

" Listen to me, Eupert ; let us understand each 
-other. Why should you seek to learn *all about 
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me ' at so late a date as this ? I know that you 
donH love me. But that does not distress me. Why 
should you harass yourself about any turned-down 
leaf in my book ? Supposing I have loved some 
other man ; what then ?'* 

" You may have loved a dozen/' he said ; " but I 
must know the name of the man — the Baronet — you 
were going to marry once ; who is he ? " 

A wave of colour surged over her face. 

" All this is to gratify Mrs. Carhayes's curiosity ;. 
it is not the tone that you would have adopted 
towards your promised wife, if she had not prompted 
you." 

** You surely will not refuse to satisfy me ? " 

" I will. I will not tell you," she cried, throwing 
repose aside. " You have no right to ask me this. 
I will not tell you." 

** Until I know that, and many more things, I will 
not take you as my wife," he said decidedly ; and 
for a moment or two she stared at him in angry 
surprise. 

Abruptly she came out of this mood into a laugh- 
ing one again. 

" If I rei^der up his name, will you promise that 
you will keep it to yourself — ^that you will not make 
the old story of his bad treatment of me public in 
any way." 
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" How can you ask ? " 

" I think I may trust you — even to keep it from 
Mrs. Carhayes.** 

" I shall tell it to Mrs. Carhayes." 

She made a sudden little gesture of impotent 
annoyance. 

" Tell her if you will then, but don't let her worry 
me about it. His name is Sir Hamilton Brooks. 
Ah, his heart will ache when he sees that I have 
married you.*' 

He could get nothing more from her this evening 
— not a word about any of her relations, not a 
syllable as to any of the people she had known 
in Rome — only this one fact, that the man she 
had nearly married once was Sir Hamilton 
Brooks. 

It was a comfort to him, and at the same time it 
was a thing that he was ashamed to take comfort in, 
that she refrained from assuming that he loved her, 
or from implying that she loved him at all during 
this interview. She treated it quite as a business 
transaction, and he felt almost grateful to her for 
evincing so much good taste. 

" Listen to me," she resumed, after a brief pause : 
*^ I have undiergdne too many sudden shocks to be 
able to bear any more ; tell me fairly what you are 
going to do." 
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" I am not going to do anything, save to entreat 
you to be perfectly frank with me.'* 

" I should like to ask you one favour/* she said, 
watching him narrowly. " I put the matter before 
you, too, in the light of a favour, which is what few 
women in my position would do.** 

" What is it ? ** he interrupted. 

" Only this — ^let me be your wife before you tell to 
Mrs. Carhayes the story of the narrow escape I had 
of being a Baronet's wife. When we are married she 
shall have the whole story, from beginning to end, if 
she likes.*' 

He moved his head impatiently. 

" She will not care to hear it ; she is as free from 
vulgar curiosity as a woman can be.** 

Miss Porter clasped her hands closely together, 
and went on as though he had not spoken. 

" She shall have that story from beginning to end 
if she likes, and many another one if she likes; but if 
she cultivates her passion for hearing things at my 
expense, you will repent of your weakness in allow- 
ing her to interfere. I tell you fairl}^ I will treat 
her as an enemy." 

" It is a miserable business altogether,'* he said, 
bitterly. " Was I mad last night, that I believed 
you to be so diflferent from what you are? — ^you 
seemed so void of all design.** 
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" And so I was," she cried, excitedly, " until Mrs- 
Carhayes put the design into my head, by the evi- 
dent fear she felt that I entertained it ; and then, I 
ask you, was it unnatural that I should think * Why- 
may T not be this man's wife ? ' Is it a sin to love 
you ? " 

"Heaven help us all!" he said, sadly. "I am 
losing judgment terribly. I feel sure only of one 
thing, and that is, that it would be well for you and 
me if we had never crossed each other's paths." 

He was standing up ready to go now, and for the 
first time something like a feeling of confusion or 
shame seemed to come over her. 

" If you could believe that it is all for the best — 
if you could only believe that it is a good thing that 
I am going to be your wife — ^I would act up to that 
belief, and be such a good wife to you." 

She spoke hurriedly and earnestly, and he felt 
pity for her. 

"You poor woman!" he said, compassionately; 
" it is a wretched affair indeed when you can bring 
yourself to make such a plea as that to me.'' 

"Ah," she cried, vdth a gasp, " I have been left \x> 
fight my own battle unaided so long — so long, that 
it seems cruel to hint at doubt and delay and danger 
to me now, when I thought you were going to take 
care of me." 
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He looked at her fixedly, and she went on — 

" Can^t you trust me ? Won't you trust me fully 
and wholly now that you have gone so far ? After 
all, if I could lay my whole life — every action of it 
— bare before you, you would find nothing to censure 
severel3^ Can't you trust me ? Don't listen to 
gossip ; Usten to me." 

" It seems to me too awful that you should say 
these things to me. I ask you a simple question, 
and you speak to me as if I were one of the most 
cruel of inquisitors. I do not distrust you ; only 
I tell you honestly that the past of my wife must 
be spread out as a fair sheet before mo. You have 
forced me to doubt you — forced me to do it, by your 
own reserve." 

She threw herself back on a seat with a look of 
weariness that was pitiful. 

" I have committed no crime," she said, with a 
faint smile — "I have wronged neither man nor 
woman. You know what my life has been in your 
house — uneventful, but innocent enough surely." 

He felt as if every atom of his self-respect was 
ebbing away. The tone she took ! How could he 
live through the horrors of hearing that tone taken 
by a woman who might be his wife ? 

It was time to end this interview if he wanted to 
retain possession of his senses; so he said " Good 
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night " to her, and tried as he said it to avert his 
eyes from her face. The despairing anguish that 
was painted on it distressed him beyond all power 
of patiently witnessing it. 

He could not bring himself to go home. The 
servants all had heard that he was '^ engaged" to 
Miss Porter, and he felt as if he could not bring 
himself to face any one who knew that abhorrent fact 
just yet. 

He could not go home, and he dared not go to 
Stella. 

The thought of his Club presented itself to him 
fike a stream of water in a dry land. He went there, 
hugging the thought to his heart that at least none 
of the men who were there " knew what an ass he 
bad made of himself 

He found himself speaking by-and-by in the 
billiard-room to a young fellow whom he knew 
slightly — a Mr. Hugo Grey ; and in the course of 
their conversation it transpired that Mr. Grey had 
wintered in Bome for several successive seasons. 

" Were you much in the English set ? " Eupert 
asked. 

" Well, no, not much," Hugo said, with a fresh 
blush, as he thought of how he had abstained from 
all society because Ethel did not mingle in it, and 
his only object in life had been to see her. 
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" A friend of mine was speaking to-day about the 
English set there," Bupert said, a trifle awkwardly 

— " a Sir Hamilton Brooks was the lion of it three 

« 

years ago, wasn't he ? " 

" The lion of it ? " Hugo questioned, dubiously ; 
is he a friend of yours ? " 
Never heard of him before to-day," Rupert said, 
briefly. 

" Then I don't mind telling you that he was not 
much of a hero. He got into a scrape with a gover- 
ness in an English family — a most unprincipled 
woman — got engaged to her on a very slight ac- 
quaintance, and then broke it off because he found 
that she was engaged also to another fellow. She was 
keeping them both on until she could find out which 
was the best match ; then she meant to throw the 
other one over. There were also some other very 
grave stories told about her afterwards." 

" What was her name ? " Eupert asked. 

" Clarice Porter — a beautiful girl, but you see one 
doesn't care to marry such provident and speculative 
young ladies." 

"Certainly not," Rupert said, with a shrug of 
contempt. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Miss Huntingdox had been hard at work for the 
last four or five hours, and now she was sitting down 
under the restful consciousniess of duty done for that 
day at least. 

This peaceful episode in her life was nearly over 
now. In a day or two she would leave those pretty 
lattice- windowed rooms at **The Green Dragon,"^ 
and go back to the portion of the world where the 
pulses of life beat stronger and faster. 

There was the prospect of a good deal of stirring 
work before her in this life, to which she was about 
to return ; and the thought made her heart beat high 
with hope, for she was fiill of earnest endeavour, fall 
of energy that never failed her, and fired now with a 
higher ambition than she had been when she com- 
menced her career as a working bee. 

She liked the prospect that was before her; she 
liked the incessant " toil and endeavour " that is the 
daily portion of those who go with a will into the 
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grooves into which she had gone. Above all» she 
liked the companionship and the sympathy which 
she had with those who were like-minded to her, 
and whose ways of life were the same. 

But, for all the warm artist longing for what was 
to come, she looked back with a very kindly feeling 
upon this period of entire peace and quiet which she 
had passed here in this pretty village that crouched 
«o contentedly on the side of the hill. Down here a 
^' touch of the vanished hand, and a sound of the 
voice that was still," had been given to her. A faint 
Tefiection of the sunshine of the old romance had 
been shed over her path. She had seen Hugo, and 
Hugo had not yet put another woman in her place 
on the pedestal in his heart 

He had obeyed her to the letter, and had been to 
Bee her only once since their first meeting. On the 
occasion of the second interview they had not ad- 
vanced one single step towards the renewal of their 
old intimacy. In fact, they were each conscious of 
making a retrograde movement, for they had been 
given time to recall every confusing and constraining 
memory. And so there was an amount of ice in the 
atmosphere which effectually prevented the spring- 
ing into view of a single warm feeling. 

" I love her now, that is evident," Hugo thought ; 
and simultaneously Ethel was thinking, ** He has 
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been well drilled by his sister to repress every ex- 
pression of more than the merest friendly feeling: 
towards me. 

So they misunderstood and misjudged one another,, 
and the visit was a failure. 

But the unpleasant impression it had created had 
faded from Ethel's mind now, and she was antici- 
pating another caU from Hugo to-day with a certain; 
eager feeling that she felt half ashamed of. Of 
course he never would be — ^never could be — any 
more to her than a friend. But as a friend he- 
would always command that interest which can only 
be felt by a woman for a man whom she has lovect 
once. 

She had still some time to pass before the ap- 
pointed hour for his call ; and she was just deter- 
mining to pass it soothingly in the perusal of a 
flagellation which the Saturday Review had given< 
the last novel written by a friend of her own, when 
her purpose was very cruelly upset. 

" A lady to see you. Miss Huntingdon," the land- 
lady said, opening the door with a cheerful smile of 
gratification at the idea of her fascinating lodger 
having a lady visitor at last. And Ethel, looking 
beyond the landlady, saw Mrs. Arden. 

In a moment she resolved to be cool, repellent,, 
almost stem to the sister who had alienated Hugo.. 
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In another moment her resolution was made of no 
avail. 

" My dear Ethel/' Mrs. Arden began, with a little 
air of fussy warmth that would feel no chill, " I 
have found you out, you see. How well you are 
looking." 

"I am very well, thank you," Ethel replied. 
And then she added, resolved to make the ice she 
had in her heart for this woman felt by her — 

'^ To what am I indebted for the honour of this 
visit?" 

" To my desire to see you again, of course," Mrs. 
Arden answered, uplifting the china-blue eyes that 
never told the truth to Ethel's face — " to my desire 
to see you again, of com*se. Ah, Ethel, what a 
mistake we all made years ago ! '' 

*^ I made a mistake certainly," Ethel said, holding 
her head up very high — " a mistake that I am never 
likely to make again.'' 

Her wrath was rising momentarily higher and 
higher against Hugo for having permitted his sister 
to come and harass her* She little knew how 
utterly ignorant he was of that inde&tigable woman's 
exploit, and how utterly he would have opposed it 
could he have foreseen it. 

'^ But, all those mistakes being over and passed 
and done with, I felt to-day, when I heard you were 
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here, that it would do me good to come and have a 
chat with you. I have learned to appreciate your 
character so thoroughly, Ethel ; I have tried and 
tried to make Hugo understand if 

At this Ethel felt more wrathful still. 

" I am sorry that you should ever have found it 
necessary to discuss me with your brother," she 
said, freezingly. 

" My dear, I would do anything for Hugo ; vacil«» 
lating and tiresome as he is, he is my brother, and 
very, very dear to me." Mrs. Arden tried to choke 
slightly with emotion, but only succeeded in cough- 
ing. " He is my brother, and — well, I won't be the 
one to blame him ; and perhaps I have no right to 
•rake up a past that may be painful to you." 

" I assure you all pain connected with my own. 
past has ceased long ago/' Ethel put in. "As for 
yours — or his — ^really they don't concern me at all." 

" I can't wonder at your thinking hardly of Hugo,** 
said Mrs. Arden, shaking her head despondently. 

" I have never thought hardly of him ; I have 
thought very little about him. To tell the truth, 
my life is too busy a one for me to be able to waste 
time on old memories or false Mends.'' 

" I often say to Hugo," Mrs. Arden continued, 
meditatively, " that if my son ever acts in a selfish, 
heartless, mercenary way to any girl, I hope he will 
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be punished by seeing her become popular and 
prosperous — as you are." 

*'You are very kind — ^to your son/' Ethel said, 
drily ; " but let me beg you to believe that I do not 
consider that Mr. Grey has acted in either a selfish, 
heartless, or mercenary way towards me." 

" How good you are — ^how forgiving ! " Mrs. 
Arden developed an air of mingled admiration and 
sadness. 

" I think he acted weakly ,*' Ethel retorted, roused 
now to unconditional anger ; " and now, if you will 
be kind enough to cease speaking on the subject, I 
shall be greatly obliged to you.'* 

"Ah, you don't sympathise with a sister's 
anxieties." 

" I certainly do not sympathise with his sister's 
anxieties," Ethel said, with a fair amount of scorn 
in her tone. 

** I can't wonder at your despising him, however 
greatly I may grieve about it ; but I trust you so 
thoroughly, that I can speak about something that 
is distressing me beyond measure now. My kind, 
unsuspicious friend, Mrs. Colville, how she will be 
requited for her hospitality ! — ^he is trifling most 
cruelly with her daughter," 

^' Indeed," Ethel said, carelessly, though her brow 
burned. 
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How she despised herself for having thought 
about him so much during the last few days, and 
how she scorned herself for having be^n glad to see 
him! 

Glad to see him, when he only came to her to get 
rid of an idle hour or two that Miss Golville did not 
want! Glad to see him again, and faithful to that 
impression he had made upon her long ago — so 
faithful to it that no other man had been able to dim 
it, much less to efface it ! 

" Fidelity ! another word for folly. Why should 
I have supposed that Hugo would be faithful ?" she 
thought, bitterly, as she walked on between the bare 
and yellow edges upon the sloppy footpath. 

Her state of mind was unaccountable to herself. 
If six weeks ago she had heard that Hugo Grey was 
married, or on the brink of marriage, there would 
have been very little pain, and certainly not the 
slightest shade of mortification in the sound to her. 

But the case was altered now. '^ He has seen me 
again, and he has seen again that I like him.^' 

She felt pitiably humiliated, and pitiably disap- 
pointed too — this woman with a profession and an 
object in life, and (until this day) a proud conscious- 
ness of the power she believed to be hers of suffering 
to herself. 

Presently, as she marched along, the tramp of 
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horses' feet in a sharp, clanging trot fell upon her 
ears. Fate would surely never will it so perversely 
as that she should meet them ! She looked to the 
right and left, and Providence befriended her. 

There was a bye-lane — a narrow muddy strip of 
soil between two high banks crowned with great 
masses of ragged trailing thorns. The soil was red, 
and would infallibly flop up as she floundered rather 
than glided through it, and the lovely bat's-wing 
skirt which she had put on this morning for the first 
time would suffer terribly ; but what of that ? Any- 
thing would be better than to be passed in this 
ignominious solitude by those hilarious equestrians, 
who would have that awful air of superiority about 
them which those on horseback always develop 
towards those on foot. 

But her purpose of avoiding them, " whoever they 
were," was baulked. One of them had seen the 
solitary wayfarer, and had marked the greatly acce- 
lerated speed with which she had suddenly shot 
round a comer ; and though it perhaps might not 
be said of him that " no natural beauty ever escaped 
his eye,^^ it is certain that the natural and acquired 
beauty and grace of Ethel Huntingdon could hever 
hope to do it. 

'' I could swear to that walk among a thousand 
women,'' he said, rearing his head up, and ad- 
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dressing his companion with more animation than 
he had displayed during the whole ride. 

'^ I could swear to that walk among a thousand 
women ; it is the Miss Huntingdon we were speak* 
ing of the other day." 

" Oh !" Miss Colville replied, making two syllables 
of her "Oh" by reason of an untoward jerk her 
horse gave her in trying to keep pace with the in- 
creased speed of Hugo's horse. And then the day 
seemed full of dolour and dreariness to Miss 
Blanche, who was young and fanciful, and foolish 
enough to be nourishing a hopeless attachment for 
Hugo's crisp curls of gold, and his brave, beautiful 
eyes of blue. 

" I think I'll overtake her, as I owe her an expla- 
nation," he said. " You are out of breath a little, 
arenH you? I'll come back for you." And he was 
off before she could protest that she w ould " rather 
go to " — off in pursuit of " that woman who must be 
quite old now, mamma daid, because she'd been 
writing for ages " — ^leaving Blanche with a bad pain 
in her heart, and a worse pain in her side. 

For the poor little love-sick girl was not one of 
those with whom fast riding and then a few spas- 
modic movements on the part of a horse agreed. 
She was easily thrown out of time, easily jolted, 
easily reduced to a low state of mind, easily con- 
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vinced that the world was hollow and everything an 
idle dream. 

Meanwhile, Hugo had overtaken Ethel, ranged up 
to her side in gallant order, and, hat in hand, was 
bending down now, and telling her that the ride 
with Miss Colville and its results were none of his 
seeking. 

" She can't ride a bit — I mean even a burst on 
the turf is more than she can stand, she says, and 
trotting makes her side ache; but I was ruthless 
towards all her suflferings, and now I was hurrying 
home in order to come and call on you, and I find 
you running away ! " 

He spoke with such loving reproachfulness that 
Ethel felt better and forgiving for a moment ; but 
presently she called to mind some of the hints his 
sister had given her for her guidance. 

" You will b^ able to perform the rest of your 
escort duty without a single pang about your broken 
promise to me," she said, trying very hard to smile. 
" You see the time is over, and T am going for a 
walk. You needn't make her side ache any more." 

" Do 3^ou mean to say that — ^that you won't see 
me presently, Ethel ?" he stammered. " Let me get 
this girl back, and " 

'* And then come back to me,*' she interrupted, 
laughing — actually laughing, though her heart was 
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stabbed with each word she herself uttered. " Oh 
no, it wouldn't be worth while — ^I assure you it 
wouldn't be worth while. I shall be out until late 
probably, and *' 

** Ethel, you are not angry?*' he whispered, 
stooping down lower. 

"Angry? No." 

" Then it's something else," he cried, something 
like triumph creeping over his eyes — " its something 
else ; and it will be worth while coming back to hear 
you say what the something is. If I don't find you 
at * The Green Dragon ' when I've taken Miss Col- 
ville home, I shall search for you till I do find 
you." 

" Bather than you should make a fuss about my 
absence, Fll go back," she answered, being convinced 
in spite of herself that somehow or other he was 
right and Mrs. Arden wrong. 

She went back, doing the sovereign wiU of her ac- 
knowledged lord at once, after a very slight and 
very easily quelled rebellion on the part of her 
pride. 

And as she went back (how weak women are!), 
the road that had seemed full of muddy puddles 
when she was outbound, now appeared to be covered 
with shimmering pools, and the sear and yellow 
edges had wonderful ruddy golden tints about them 
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that had escaped her notice before, and the work 
that she had done that morning seemed fall of fair 
promises, and the world was a pleasant place after 
all, and Mrs. Arden a very powerless atom in it. 

She walked back briskly to " The Green Dragon," 
and ordered tea to be brought into her little sitting- 
room, and went upstairs and put on one of the pret- 
tiest of the immediate precursors of the fascinating 
Dolly Varden caps-r-a bow and a bit of lace stuck 
almost at random upon the luxuriant silky hair ; but 
it, or something, beautified her exceedingly. 

She sat down and waited, and recalled his look of 
triumphant love, and dwelt upon it with pleasure. 
If that look lived in his eyes when he came to her 
presently, it would be very hard to meet it and to 
remain stoically indiflferent to it. Of so much at 
least she was certain. 

" He hasn't forgotten how I ride," she thought, 
ivith a rippling laugh of pleasure ; and then she sang 
out, in the happiness of her heart, those bewitching 
ivords of Robert Brough's — 

" When I thought him on the wing 
He had gone to buy the ring, 
He's a darling and a king, 
My Hugo I " 

Time flew on ; but she would not let herself think 
it long yet awhile. He had almost compelled her to 
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pursue this line of conduct ; he would neyer be so^ 
cruel as to make her regret it. 

*^ The common courtesy of social life will bring 
him here soon/' she said to herself at last, as her 
dinner was brought in, and she frustrated her land- 
lady's excellent design by ordering it out again, 
abruptly. 

Still he did not come. 

At last, hurt to the heart, while she was trying to 
recollect what he had said, and how he had looked,, 
while she was^ in fact, striving to remember why she 
had been so weak as to believe him capable of keep- 
ing to any intention he had formed, the clock struck 
twelve. And with a sigh that was a groan Ethel, 
gave Hugo up. 

Was it for ever ? 




CHAPTER XII. 



It would be neither pleasant nor profitable to 
attempt to describe the details of the last scene 
between Eupert Lyon and Miss Porter. No good 
could be done by evoking the sympathies that all 
human beings must feel for one of themselves so 
utterly fallen, so entirely degraded from the high 
estate that had but a minute before seemed to be 
her certain portion, as was this woman. 

This much only need be said, since morbid analy- 
sis of her feelings and morbid reviewing of his 
words are equally to be avoided : he told the tale of 
the discovery he had made — briefly, like a man. 

He uttered no reproaches. He twisted no moral 
out of the transaction. He told her just what he 
knew now — and there he left it. 

And she listened to the evidence, and heard her 
sentence mutely. 

She disappears from these pages altogether here. 
Her presence in them has not been an edifying one 
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perhi^s. Bat she was distinctly a phase of this 
man's life, and it was needful in order that he might 
be the better known to those who are reading of him 
that it should be seen how he passed through it. 

The artist felt as if he had done a very cmel 
thing for a falsely emotional moment or two, when 
he looked back at her for the last time, as he was 
about to pass through the doorway. He suffered 
the sensations probably that a man suffers who has 
shot a peculiarly human-yisaged monkey, or kicked 
an especially fascinating cat. He had hurt the beau- 
tiful creature, and however deeply she had erred he 
was sorry for it. 

That last look of sympathy brought all the best 
that was in her to the fore. 

"I'm glad you didn't marry me, and I'm glad 
you've been so kind to the liast," she said ; " always 
remember that you've been that — always think that 
I knew you were kind.'* 

One has met with better women who were less 
generous. 

It was many days after this before he could make 
up his mind to go near Mrs. Carhayes. 

He loved Stella's gentleness of judgment almost 
as well as any of her other qualities, and he did so 
dread that she might be sternly virtuous in her 
strictures on this poor detected sinner. He had 
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such a horror of things that concerned himself and 
those who had been or were much to him being 
made the subject of discussion. He shrank from 
the thought of Stella s " saying things " that he 
could neither agree to nor refute with any degree of 
manliness. 

Moreover, it would be bringing a taint, a breath 
of something foul, into the pure air of the star of 
his life if he told her the whole truth, which he 
must in honour tell her when they met. If she 
thought that he could ever have even fancied that 
he loved what was so low as this woman, who had 
told him falsehoods to make him love her, would she, 
or could she, ever do other than doubt, distrust, 
despise his love for herself ? 

It was a bitter, bad business, but the one who had 
tempted him into partnership was so very beautiful 
that he did not hunger for an opportunity of dis- 
cussing her errors. 

Stella had almost given up hoping that he was 
going to make the necessarily painful effort that 
might free him from the difficulties with which Miss 
Porter had encompassed him. It made her heart 
ache as she reflected on what the end of it all would 
surely be. 

She believed that he had withstood the deterio- 
rating influences of his first marriage. She thought 
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that poor, dead, obtuse, obstinate, unattractive Bar- 
bara had been too utterly outside all his interests for 
her to have affected his character in any way. The 
late Mrs. Lyon had been a humdrum woman with a 
great sense of her own mental inferiority to her artist 
husband, and with many excellent housekeeping 
qualities. Being these things and nothing more, 
she had not exercised a particle of sway over 
Eupert's nature. 

But, with this other woman for his wife, Stella 
felt certain that the case would be different. In 
spite of her intuitive dislike to Miss Porter, the 
woman who loved Rupert knew that the other 
woman would win him, and charm him, and lure 
him downwards, downwards always. He would not 
** grow coarse to sympathise witli clay,'' but he would 
grow lax in sympathy with laxity. " A union of a 
few months with Delilah and he would be shorn of 
his strength." 

She had never been so miserable on his account 
during all the weary years that she had known him. 
It seemed such a low, pettily vile termination to her 
hero's career — such a soiling blow to be dealt at 
that faith in him which she had kept for years. 

It is always darkest before the dawn. Eupert 
came to her one day when the languor of hopeless- 
ness was in such entire possession of her that it 
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^as sapping her physical as well as her mental 
strength. Her heauty was on the wane ; the pallor 
that had superseded her youthful glowing bloom was 
pitiful, not pretty. 

He came in while other visitors were with her, 
and the languor of misery he mistook for indiffer- 
ence, and felt hurt by it. The gravity that was 
natural to him was deepened now by the thought of 
the narrow escape he had had from dishonour. She, 
with the one thought in her mind, believed that it 
portended that the Eubicon was passed, and that he 
was bearing his fate with resigned sorrow. 

The visitors were friendly kind people of the 
anighty order of those who have nothing definite to 
"do — two widow ladies, who knew everybody, and 
got themselves invited everywhere, and generally 
bored their acquaintances to the degree of the 
acquaintances perpetually introducing them to fresh 
friends with a view of passing them on and being free 
from them — kind, amiable, uninteresting women of 
elastic temperaments, who were to be found skipping 
about nearly every studio, and standing about in 
every literary assembly, though they were devoid of 
all taste either in literature or art. 

They were brimming over with delight now about 
a reception they had attended the previous evening. 

" Miss Huntingdon, the popular lady novelist, you 
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know ; writes most delightful books ; so clever;. 
Did Mrs. Carhajes know them ? " 

Mrs. Carhayes set her face like stone. 

She " never read them," she said. 

" Ah, then really she had something to look for- 
ward to— quite a treat. Might they introduce Miss- 
Huntingdon to her ?" 

Bupert Lyon looked at her, and waited in some- 
wxiety for her reply. He wanted her so much to 
be in a gentle mood towards other women now. 

But Stella was too hardened by her own unhappi^ 
ness to be either just or generous now. 

" I have no desire to know Miss Huntingdon/** 
she said, and the amiable peripatetic social mistakes- 
deemed it well to move on. 

When they were gone, he asked her abruptly — 

" Why did you speak in that way of Miss Hun- 
tingdon V 

A dim consciousness that she was not going ta 
tell him all the truth in her answer flushed her face- 
a little as she said — 

'* I have n6 reason to wish to see her again ; she- 
tried to take my husband's heart from me.'' 

" She was a giddy young girl in those days, left, 
to herself to taste the fruit of good and ill, and to 
make experiments with society and her own heart ;: 
and these often seem very attractive until something. 
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explodes and hurts the poor little experimenter be- 
yond all hope of healing/' 

*' Ah, well — ^yes, I daresay you are right ; but these 
crooked matters are beyond my power of setting 
straight. I am tired of giving my opinion and find- 
ing it not taken.'' 

She spoke with a harsh accent that was utterly 
unfamiliar to him. He did not realize all the 
misery there was in it. 

" Then I've come to make my confidence at a 
most inauspicious time ? " 

He spoke in a disappointed hurt tone, and she 
misconstrued it. 

" Are you come to tell me how happy you are, 
how satisfied you are ?" 

She had no tears left to shed. She was dry eyed 
at this moment while she waited for his answer, and 
experienced the worst agony of her life. 

" I am come to tell you that I am happy — satis- 
fied '' 

She put out her hand as a child might to avert a 
cruel blow ; and he rose and went to her with both 
hands extended. 

" And free— Stella, free." 

Then he held her hands in his while he told her 
the story. 

" No hero, but a man still loving thee." 
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This is what women are invariably compelled to 
be contented with. The halo of heroism they them- 
selves have created fades away before the " fierce 
light " that the world sheds npon men. This man 
who was wooing Stella now was a different one from 
the man to whom she had surrendered heart and 
judgment long ago. But she did not love him the 
less for that difference. She loved him the more 
rather. Only — how would it be when she came to 
recognise that difference fully ? 

There is no need to tell what he s^d and what 
she answered. He made her understand that he 
wanted and meant to have her for his wife at last, 
and she, rejuvenated by the sun of Hope and Hap- 
piness, went back, in seeming, and was the beautiful 
Stella of old — the ** Belle-Aurore " who had rambled 
about in the moonlight at Carhayes Place, and 
helped to make the scent of the magnolia the per- 
fume of Paradise to him. 

And she! Well, since "my lord" was ready, 
what could she be but willing ? 

At last, at last, so much of the passion-play of 
Stella's life is over. 

At last she is pledged to become the wife of Mr. 
Lyon the artist — a position that seems the highest, 
best on earth to her, and that is spoken of by her 
discriminating friends as — 
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" Very unfitted for her ; not at all one for which 
she is in any way trained ; especially after such a 
marriage as her first." 

Then the friends would go on to surmise ** that it 
would have been the same had any other adventurous 
person * out of her sphere ' crossed her path. It was 
something new to her ; and her best friends must 
admit that novelty and excitement had always held 
dangerous charms for Stella Orme/* 

So those who thought they knew her best judged 
her — thinking of her love for Rupert Lyon as a new 
thing. 

Perhaps her well-loved old friend Mrs. Carhayes 
hurt her more than the rest, because she did it so 
unintentionall3\ 

" My dear," she said, " I am sorry for it only on 
one account ; some people will be unjust enough to 
think that you liked him before you married Ar- 
thur.'* 

" We mustn't mind what some people think," 
Stella said, identifying the old lady's interests with 
her own still. But, for all the promptitude of her 
reply, the remark had wounded her. 

There was nothing to delay it, and so the marriage 
was fixed for a very early date, and Stella's time was 
fully occupied, whenever Eupert was away from her, 
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in arranging matters that must be arranged before- 
her second marriage. 

She never paused to think that Bupert took it 
all very much in the order of things. That he- 
made no visible difference in the manner of his daily 
life was perceptible to her. But she thought that this 
was owing to the control he had over the expression 
of his feelings. She herself was as genuinely and 
sweetly agitated as a girl might have been on the 
eve of her wedding — ^far more agitated in the happy^ 
blushing way than she had been before her marriage 
with Arthur Carhayes. 

All the romance of life was before her still, she 
told herself, in a burst of triumphant gi'atitude. AIL 
the sorrow and trouble and disappointment were 
over, and the fair way of a most true and tender 
love was lying open before her. 

And to this rich inheritance of the realization of her 
love's young dream she had come at a comparatively 
early age. And withal she had gone through a suffi- 
ciently sharp experience of misery and mistakes to- 
make her fully appreciate the happiness that was in 
store for her. 

After being married to a husband who was beauti- 
ful as a Greek god, it did seem marvellous to the^ 
great mass of young lady-hood who knew her that: 
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Stella should seem so entranced with the prospect 
of marrying Mr. Lyon. 

" I dare say she wouldn't have looked at him 
when she was young," more than one female sage of 
eighteen said. " It's all very well now that she is a 
widow, and getting on, you know." 

Stella had this much of reserve about her, that 
she would not tell her hero how great a hero he had 
been to her all along until he was her husband. 

** I was fond of you years ago, and you know it, 
Eupert." This was the extent of her confession. 
She would not say how fond she had been. 

" The truth, the whole truth, shall be told, when 
he's my husband, and then it will sound the sweeter,** 
she thought. 

And so Rupert Lyon went on through the term 
of his brief engagement without an idea of the 
absorbing nature of the aflfection which this woman 
who was to be his wife bore to him. Sometimes he 
felt astonished " that some of the fellows who were 
more like Carhayes** had not carried her off. But 
oftener still he felt satisfied with things as they were, 
and let them drift on without thinking too much 
about it. 

When they were together, the years of probation 
that Stella had passed seemed to *be blotted out, 
and she felt like the girl who had listened to and 
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loved Rupert Lyon under the magnolia tree. Even 
now she would have been ready enough to commit 
any number of similar romantic follies that might 
result in rheumatism ; but the temptation to do so 
did not come in her way; and if it had, Rupert 
would probably have allowed her to perceive that he 
thought that the time for that sort of thing was 
past. Whatever she might be, he was no longer 
green of judgment enough to commit unripe impru- 
dences that might lead to cold and catarrh. 

In short, the woman was both younger and more 
loving than the man, but the time was not come yet 
for her to recognise this truth. It was agreeable 
and gratifying to him in every way that Stella should 
be going to marry him. This resurrection of his 
old romance was a pleasant one, but the day was 
gone by for going into ecstacies about it. 

" When all the world is young," it is very well to 
think every goose a swan, and every lass a queen ; 
but when a man has lived and loved, and sinned,, 
sorrowed, and suffered for forty years in this worlds 
he can't believe in these beautiful delusions any- 
longer. That there was a good deal of alloy in 
what seemed the purest gold was a truth that had 
come well home to Rupert Lyon. The mistake of 
it was, the pity* of it was, that Stella had kept her 
faith in many things undefiled. 
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They were married in good time, without let or 
hindrance from anybody, and for a few days Stella 
Lyon was as happy as ever Stella Orme had hoped 
to be. Then a little cloud arose — a mere speck at 
first. She emerged from under it with as beaming, 
radiant a belief in the beatitude of her lot as had 
been hers before it lowered. But the fact of its 
gathering at all taught her two truths — ^namely, that 
the most devoted love does not abolish all will in the 
kind of a woman who has an individuality, and that 
Eupert took it for granted that he was always to 
give the law. 

The question that called these truths to the fore 
was alaid aside for the remaining time they spent in 
that stereotyped cultivation of love in idleness which 
custom has consecrated under the name of the wed- 
ding tour. But when they came back to London, 
it had to be brought forward and reconsidered. 

It was simply this — 

" We'll have a dear, quiet Christmas at Carhayes 
Place, won't we ? " Stella had said, and Eupert had 
answered — 

" No, I think not, dear. When the little man s 
grown up, well go there as his visitors as often as 
you and he like ; but, to tell the truth, I don't care 
to dispense hospitality in another person's house — 
not even in little Archie's." 
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" Oh, but Carhayes is to be my home till my boy- 
grows up," she said, with a pang. 

'* My dear Stella, that plan would'nt hold water ; 
but there's no need to say any more about it yet/^ 

This had been the end of the discussion while 
they were abroad, but now that they were come 
home, and Christmas was close upon them, it was 
necessary to say something more. Stella had taken 
it for granted that their sojourn in the west-central 
district, where Rupert had lived before their mar* 
riage, was but a temporary one, and she spoke ac- 
cording to this belief. 

"Where are we going for Christmas, Rupert, 
dear ? I should like to be settled." 

** Why, we shall be here, to be sure," he answered, 
not raising his eyes from a paper he was reading. 

" You don't mean that we're to live here altoge- 
ther ? *' 

"Yes, I think, so,'* he answered, looking up now, 
and quite giving her the impression that the subject 
did not present itself to him as a possible rock on 
which they might split. " I shouldn't in a hurry 
find a studio to suit me as well as this one does^ 
and I don't care to live in one place and paint in 
another.'* 

" But, dear Rupert, I wouldn't suggest a move 
from here if I really thought you couldn't find bA 
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good a studio as you have here in some house in a 
situation that I should like better. But I'm sure 
you would soon find one.*' 

"And I'm sure I should not, you dear little 
woman/' he answered, blithely. " I'm an awful old 
fidget about certain things, youVe yet to find." And 
then he went on to tell her, as if it were almost a 
matter of indifference, " that she'd soon come to 
like this region as much as he did." 

** But you were ready to go abroad even, Rupert, 
when Miss Porter suggested once that a Continental 
sojourn would be good for Ninon." 

" Yes — I hated her for making the suggestion," 
he laughed, " but she wasn't my wife, and I couldn't 
tell her so, you see." 

" It's a small thing — a nothing indeed to give up 
for the man one loves," Stella thought as she sat 
waiting dinner for her husband that night ; " but he 
seemed to forget that I might have a preference for 
one place over another, even as he has ; but it's a 
small thing to sacrifice to Eupert." 

And she smiled at the thought that for years she 
had been ready to sacrifice everything but honour 
for him, and congratulated herself afresh on being 
now in a position that would honourably justify 
every sacrifice she could make. 

She would not word the thought even to herself, 

VOL. III. O 
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but it flashed across her mind that night, when he 
cahnly took it for granted that she woold do without 
demur something that was very disagreeable to her, 
that '^ a nonentity is not the best tndning for a man 
as far as a second wife who is not a nonentity is 
concerned." 

What he took for granted that she would do was 
this : that she should call on Miss Huntingdon at 
her earliest convenience, — " you're such a sensible 
darling/' he said. 



CHAPTEK XIII. 



It may be remembered that Ethel Huntingdon 
was taking large draughts from the cup of mortifi- 
cation and despair when we parted with her, and 
the cause of her drinking them was the non-fulfil- 
ment of Hugo's promise to call on her. She resolved 
that she would not suffer the temptation to forgive him 
to be put in her path. Half that night she sat up 
packing, the remainder of it she devoted to writing 
letters to different people to whom it was necessary 
that her whereabouts should be known, giving them 
her London address. 

By the morning she was ready to start-^ready to 
leave " The Green Dragon,^' and the memories that 
had been evoked during her sojourn in it, behind her 
for ever. 

She and her boxes had been jerked through the 

lovely, rutty lanes that lay between "The Green 

Dragon " and the railway station, and were already 

whirling along at express speed towards London by 

2 
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the time that Hugo reached the inn with his heart 
full of love and hope, and his mind full of a pro- 
jected explanation. 

It fell upon him with the shocking, chilling force 
of a shower-bath, that announcement that met him 
to the effect that " Miss Huntingdon had left by the 
9.15 train/' 

" Left— for— for good ? left altogether ? " he in- 
quired, trying hard to maintain the steadiness of his 
voice, and betraying the while in the chalkiness of 
his face the ghastly disappointment he felt at the 
tidings. 

"Left altogether. Couldn't say she thought it 
*for good,'" the landlady simpered. " Miss Hunting- 
don had got to look much better wid stronger during 
the time she had passed at * The Green Dragon ; ' 
it seemed to her (the landlady) that it was a pity the 
young lady should have left just as the air seemed to 
be doing her most good." 

Hugo just muttered a feeble, uncompromising, 
meaningless rejoinder, and rode away. His expla- 
nation was not needed, not wanted — at any rate, not 
waited for. Ethel had shown him now clearly- 
enough that he was but an atom in her calcula- 
tions; that, if he existed for her at all, it was 
only when she had nothing else to do, but that 
her real life was apart from his. 
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And it was so unjust, this ; for he had suffered 
such torments of annoyance and impatience in not 
being able to get to her the day before. 

Though he could not give the explanation of his 
breach of promise to Ethel, it may be given here. 

On returning home the previous day, with Miss 
Colville, he had, after changing his riding- coat, just 
looked in to say a word or two to his sister in her 
dressing-room before rushing off to Ethel. A groom 
had given him a message to the effect that Mrs. 
Arden wanted him. 

He found her resting comfortably before the fire, 
sipping tea until it was time to dress for dinner. 

" What is it, Gracie ? You want me, I hear,'' he 
asked, impatiently, " and I haven't much time to 
spare." 

" There's an hour and a half before the first 
dinner-bell," she answered, slowly, looking at her 
watch. 

** But I'm behind-hand already with an appoint- 
ment/* he muttered, impatiently. 

" Hugo, what I have to say to you is of import- 
ance," she said, with grave earnestness, putting her 
slippered feet down as she spoke, and rising £rom 
her recumbent position into one that was meant to 
look full of purpose. " I can't be comfortable in 
this house until I have said it." 
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" Well, do say it quickly/' he grumbled. 

** Say it quickly ! how like a man to say that when 
you're interrupting me every moment, not only with 
your words, but with your impatience to be off 
somewhere. My dear Hugo, it's on your account 
solely that I desire to speak. You have been out a 
long time with Bltache this afternoon — need I say 
it after aU?'' 

" Need you say what ? *' he replied, in a tone of 
most savage vexation. 

" Mrs. Colville and I have had Bome conversation 
about you." 

"I wish to Heaven, Gracie, you'd not converse 
with Mrs. Colville or Mrs. Any-one else about me," 
he protested in a tone of utter annoyance. 

" But, Hugo, the subject was forced upon me ; 
don't you think that Mrs. Colville has the feelings 
of a mother ? Blanche's feelings " 

" Blanche's fiddlesticks ! " Hugo cut in with manly 
inability to consider anything so remote from his 
own interests. " What are you driving at ? " 

** Blanche's feelings are at stake, Hugo," Mrs. 
Arden went on in solemn tones, and Hugo (like a 
man again) forgot his purpose of a minute before, 
and adventured further into the room. 

"What are they at ? " he asked in utter bewilder- 
ment. 
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"At stake, Hugo; and as your sister I must 
admit that Mrs. Colville is right." 

" What about ? Do be coherent, Gracie. Here 
you're keeping me '*— and now he spoke in downright 
anger at last — " when you know there's something, 
at stake of infinitely more importance to me than 
Blanche's feelings. You're bothering to the last 
degree ; by the time I come back probably you'll 
have arranged your * telling.' '' 

" Hugo," his sister called after him angrily as he 
made a dive towards the door, " you must simply— 
I can't stay here and know— and feel '' 

"What in mercy's name can't you know and 
feel ? " he said, stamping back savagely. 

Mrs. Arden rose up and swept the soft lengths of 
her flannel dressing-gown to the door. Having shut 
it with a discreet noiselessness that was worthy of 
something infinitely softer and gentler than she was 
in reality, she went back with all the serenity of 
success upon her, and said— 

" I can't stay here and know and feel as I do 
that Mrs. Colville is racked with anxiety about her 
daughter without offering a remonstrance to you, 
however slight. Are you justified in the way you're 
proceeding ? " 

" I hope I am," he replied, quickly. 

" Hugo, I am happy, enchanted, to hear it. I 
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said"— and here she hegan to talk rapidly — '*Hugo 
would never he so false to himself as to give rise to 
such expectations only to destroy them. I am very 
glad, for Blanche is a sweet girl, and will make you 
a sweet wife." 

" What the deuce do you mean ? " he asked, won- 
deringly. 

" I mean — I only mean what you seemed to imply, 
when you said you were justified in the way you're 
proceeding. Of course you either have proposed to 
Blanche or you mean to do so." 

"What in the world do you mean, Gracie ? " he 
asked, in wonder now. *' Proposed to Blanche ! " 

She did not so much care about what she said so 
long as she gained time. Considering how shallow 
she was, she gauged the people with whom she had 
to deal with tolerable correctness. Ethel, aggrieved, 
would not remain long at "The Green Dragon,'* 
she knew. And if Ethel went off in a huff without 
mentioning the why or wherefore of her going to 
Hugo, the best possible complication would arise ; 
that was all. Accordingly, as her end so completely 
justified her means, she said- ' 

" Naturally that is what we are all expecting to 
hear, Hugo. Your attentions have been of a nature 
to lead not only the girl, but her parents and friends 
to suppose " 
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*' That I cared for that poor freckled, foolish girl 
in that way ? Not a bit of it, Gracie. You must 
put your saddle on another horse if you want to 
win. 

"But, Hugo, how you have singled her out! 
Eiding alone with her in the way you do, you may 
materially damage her prospects if you are only 
trifling. And the Colvilles have been so kind — so 
kind ; Mrs. Colville and I are like sisters." 

" I didn't know that it was in the bond that I was 
to marry Blanche ; why didn't you tell me that when 
you made me come "here ?" 

" Blanche is a girl smy man might be glad to get," 
she interrupted. 

**Then let any man have her," he cut in; "I 
don't want her. I never fancied or pretended that 
I wanted her. What unqualified humbug youre 
talking ! " 

He took out his watch as he spoke, and made as 
though he were going, and his sister grew desperate. 
It did not so much matter to her what she said, so 
long as what she said had the effect of detaining 
him. 

" Then, Hugo, I have been most wofully deceived 
all this time " — her hand was on his arm now, and 
she was growing very emphatic — " or manners have 
altered very much since my young days. I am 
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afraid that I'm too open and too true for this day. 
I have let Mrs. Colville see that I thought that you 
knew your own mind this time.*' 

" You're talking in riddles still," he said, stiffly ; 
but what she said was no riddle to him — ^he saw her 
attempt to entrap him clearly. 

" Well, if you will have it broadly, I did not think 
that you would have selected a mere child like 
Blanche to trifle with.'' 

" How coarsely you speak, Gracie ! You've thrust 
the * mere child ' on me ever since you've been here, 
and I have been as kind to her as her natural unat- 
tractiveness would admit of my being. I've been 
serious enough. Heaven knows, as I*ve plodded 
along by her side through these beastly lanes. The 
' trifling' has'nt been on my part." 

And again Hugo made a frantic little fling towards 
the door, and again his exit was arrested by his 
sister in a furtive kind of way that left him nothing 
to find fault with. 

" Oh, Hugo, how am I to explain to Mrs. Colville ? 
How can I face her? She has the feelings of a 
mother, and " 

" The feelings of a regular campaigner, I'm coming 
to think, if she is trying to hook me in this way. 
What has she said? Let me know where I'm 
standing." 
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Then Gracie wriggled round lier subject again ; 
and when she had most thoroughly twisted up her 
own meaning and his mind, and involved him in a 
hopeless entanglement of doubt as to who had said 
what, her end was gained. It was too late for Hugo 
to go out before dinner without oflfering a direct dis- 
courtesy to his entertainers. He was most savagely 
displeased ; but there was no satisfactory course 
open for him to pursue. He had to " go dress and 
dine/' like the rest of the small portion of the world 
whom the Colville's were entertaining at this juncture. 

He was late after all, for indefatigable Mrs. Arden 
had kept him to the last purposely, and had conse- 
quently been obliged to hurry her own toilet most 
cruelly. She dressed with a light heart though, 
and so panted down in time to join the others in 
the drawing-room preparatory to ambling in to 
dinner; whereas Hugo only appeared when the 
soup was being removed. 

"You see we make no stranger of you." Mrs. 
Colville greeted him with these words, and ad- 
ditionally with that air of consideration and intimacy 
which is so ghastly a thing to a man who is not 
desirous of being considered and treated as an inti- 
mate. Then she shook a friendly forefinger at him, 
and indicated with it that he would find a seat next 
to Blanche. 
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Blanche was not at her best, or even at her 
second-best, this evening, poor girl! for she would 
fondly have desired to be so. The brisk ride 
through the keen early Winter air had not agreed 
with her complexion. Her skin was mottled, as 
fair skins will be when rough winds blow, and her 
eyelids felt tight, and she was conscious that " rude 
Boreas " had played with her all too roughly for her 
to be fair to see. 

" You're very tired, I'm sure," she said, with a 
sort of bashfulness in her manner that struck him 
at once as unbecoming and awkward. 

"You re offering me a mild rebuke for being late, 
I suppose,^' he answered. 

" Oh, no," she explained, impressively ; '* mamma 
doesn't mind your — some people being late in the 
least; only I know you re tired, and the soup is 
cold — and — I made you late for your appointment, 

didn't I ? " 

She asked this with a coquettish, hopeful con- 
sciousness that it might be so that nettled him. 

" Oh, no ; don't distress yourself," he replied 
coolly, with a half laugh ; ** you're not responsible 
for my very reprehensible conduct at all. My sister 
had a slight attack of dementia when I came home, 
and combating that delayed me." 

" What do you mean, Mr. Grey ? " 
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" Ask Mrs. Arden — or on second thoughts don't. 
Look here, Blanche," he added, with a sudden de- 
termination to rely on the honour and right feeling 
of this young girl, "Fm out of gear altogether 
to-night; my sister (she's listening through the 
floral decorations now, so look at your plate — don't 
look at me) has humbugged me out of a promise I 
made to go and see a woman I — ^love better than I 
should ever love any other woman in the world — 
and I may lose her through it," he wound up with 
hurriedly. 

" Love her — ^lose her ? What — a — who — a " 

Blanche began, in the hesitating, detached accents 
of humiliation and heart-sickness ; " Oh, Mr. Grey " 
(in a sudden little gush of desire to know the worst), 
" what do you mean ? " 

" I only mean " (recovering himself, and remem- 
bering that he was at a nineteenth century dinner 
party) "that my sister has interfered with what 
doesn't concern her, and that I'm an egregious idiot 
for caring about her interference. But don't you 
mind — I needn't bother you about it." 

And then he looked straight at the girl, with 
those blue eyes of his with the circles round them 
that are so wonderfully effective, and meant no harm 
of course, but moved her to like him ever so little 
more by the look. 
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"Mrs. Arden is so nice," Blanche Colville re- 
marked, with the matchless discrimination of seven- 
teen ; " she alwa3'S sees things, doesn't she ? — and 
puts things to one so clearly, doesn't she ? " 

" Puts things a precious sight too plainly very 
often," Mrs. Arden's brother laughed. " What has 
she been putting to you ? Come, let us make con- 
fession to each other." 

" Oh, I've nothing to confess,'^ poor Blanche pro- 
tested, blushing over ears and nose, and wriggling in 
her anguish of embarrassment ; " only I know Mrs. 
Arden would put things if — ^if " 

" If there were any things to put, eh ? '' Hugo 
said, good-naturedly; "yes, exactly. Vm sure of 
the same thing ; indeed, Til venture to go farther, 
and declare my belief in my sister's readiness to 
' put things ' when there is nothing to put, as she 
has to me to-day." 

" Oh, Mr. Grey ! " Blanche began to feel herself 
the centre of a large system of machinations. For 
a moment her sensations bordered on the sublimely 
frightened. 

"What has she been saying to you?" he went 
on, muttering with a wonderful little outward air of 
absorbed interest, while he was inwardly rejoicing 
over a splendid combination of English sweet-bread 
and French skill. 
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" She doesn't say much to me, but I believe she's 
as fond of me as I am of her, Mr. Grey," Blanche 
declared, with as much vigour as she dared infuse 
into her manner at the dinner table. " I always 
have been more sympathetic with women" (she 
paused and shuddered in her young soul there, not 
feeling sure that Hugo would like his sister to be 
classed among " women ") — " ladies " (she amended 
her speech, and shppked him infinitely) " who are 
older than myself, than with girls of my own age. 
Girls are so frivolous, you know ; don't you know ? " 

"I don't know much about girls," he said, a 
little gruffly ; then he reminded himself how utterly 
inoffensive this poor young cat's-paw was, and so 
essayed to be merciful according to his strength. 
" I don't know much about girls ; but I think 
you're a superbly fine specimen of your class, if 
young girls are generally frivolous ; for I find I can 
tell you " 

" Hush ! papa is saying something down to this 
end,'' Blanche interrupted, in a perturbation ; " he 
likes what he says to be listened to always. Do 
listen, because he likes it, you know," the girl 
wound up with, in vague admonition. 

So Hugo, having nothing better to do at the 
moment — which is possibly the reason frequently 
why we hsten to one of our fellow-creatures — turned 
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and prepared himself for the worst that might £iJl 
from Mr. Colyille's lips. And while he was matViwig 
the efibrt, he saw Mrs. Colville struggling into 
a split ^OTe with a snare smile, and knew that his 
enforced period of personal penance with Blanche 
was OTer. 

So it was for this that he had lost the opportunity 
of seeing Ethel, which might hare set all things 
straight in his life and hers. .A few idle words and 
idle hints from his sister, a dolefully dull dinner, 
and a dreary incapacity even to make fun of all 
these things — ^this was what he had. As to what 
he had lost, he was not so devoid of all feeling for 
himself as to contemplate it. 

He entertained wild thoughts of going out ^ith 
a cigar, and smoking in the dismal depths of a 
" wilderness " about twelve yards square, the pride 
of that portion of Mrs. Colville's heart which was 
given to gardening. Anything would be better than 
the trials of the drawing-room. Cold and damp 
dead leaves would be preferable to the chill inanity 
of the , circle in which he had no will to shine. 
However, the discomfort and dreariness of the 
murky night, more than the thought of Mrs. Col- 
ville's dire annoyance, kept him in the right path, 
and that path led him into the drawing-room 
eventually ; and the arrangement of the furniture. 
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both human and wooden, forced him into position 
by Blanche's side. 

" They've been wanting me to sing, Mr. Grey. 
What had I better try ? I'm hoarse to-night, I 
know." 

" Then try something that's short,'* was his ad- 
mirable, but uncomplimentary advice, " if you try 
anything at all." 

** Are you going to make that naughty girl do as 
she's asked, Mr. Grey ? " the mother of the damsel 
asked, with a small air of proprietorship in him, 
and beUef in his proprietorship of the daughter, 
that made him smoulder. 

" I was advising Miss Colville not to sing, as she 
has a sore throat." 

Mrs. Colville smiled the smile of faith, it being 
his desire to keep her daughter in conversation ; so 
she sailed away, her mind at peace, and certain 
ribbons on her head, waving about like flags of 
triumph. 

" You were going to tell me something when papa 
began to speak at dinner," Blanche said, hesitat- 
ingly. " Can you tell me now ?" 

The desire to tell this young girl the truth that 
he adored Ethel, and was counting all things as 
worthless until he could see her again, had passed 
away. What did it matter after all whether Blanche 
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deluded herself or not ? Conscientiously he could 
aver that he had never done anything to deceive her 
into the idea that she was anything hut absolutely 
indiflferent to him. If her mother and his sister 
had fastened a false notion in her foolish young 
mind, on them and them alone rested the respon- 
sibility of removing it without hurt to the girL He 
would not sacrifice himself for the sake of main- 
taining it. 

So now he abstained from dragging his love for 
Ethel out of the beautiful shade it had been in 
so long, into the glare of Miss Colville's observa- 
tion. 

*' I suppose I was going to make some intensely 
stupid remark that would have exhausted your long- 
suflfering, and I thought it necessary to bespeak 
your indulgence beforehand." 

" I didn't think it was that," she answered, nettled 
out of lier ordinary flaccid manner by his careless 
tone. Then she noticed that the nettled tone was 
quite thrown away upon him. It would be better 
to be bland. 

" You know to-morrow is the Gatesborough 
Abbey day, Mr. Grey. I'm looking forward to it 
so ; aren't you ? We shall lunch in what was the 
chapel. They're such lovely ruins. You know it's 
said that several people were walled up ages ago 
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in some of the walls ; and it always gives me a 
delicious shudder when I'm there if any of the 
walls crumble in the least. I think directly that we 
shall find a skeleton." 

" Kindly-minded young creature," Hugo thought, 
as he looked abstractedly through her glow of en- 
thusiasm at her freckles. 

**I wish to ride," she went on murmuring;. "I 
ivish Mrs. Arden would ride with me, or some one.** 

" Gracie has no more seat than a sack of flour," 
he said, prosaically, " and I don*t believe she cares 
£i bit more for riding than I do." 

"Oh, but you'll go?" 

" I can't promise ; if I did, probably, I should 
prepare myself when the time came for the per- 
formance of it,'' he told her ; and all Blanche's 
radiant anticipations of pleasure on the morrow fell 
down and expired. 

Hugo paid one more visit to his sister's dress- 
ing-room that night. 

" What does that woman mean by glaring at me, 
and smiling with her teeth ?" he asked. 

" What woman?" Mrs. Arden said, languidly. 

" Mrs. Colville. She looked at me like a mother- 
in-law when I went in to dinner. Why did she do 
it ? What have you been saying, or letting her 

say, about that goose of a girl of hers ?" 
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** Yon might do worse.* Mis. Arden tossed her 
head eTer so sli^tlj in m wmj that seemed to indi- 
cate Ethel, he thou^t. 

** Might I ? Well, let me promise joo, Gmcie,. 
that I won't do worse, at any rate." He said this 
warmly; then he felt so certain of success with. 
Ethel on the morrow, that his ill-temper vanished,, 
and he added — 

''Look here, Gracie; don't hnmhng that pooc^ 
girL I wouldn't have her if Ethel didn't exist; 
bnt while she does, I wouldn't hare a Yenns. L 
mean it." 

The next day he rode ont to woo and win, and 
found Ethel gone. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



» • 



" Miss Huntingdon seems bom to be my bane," 
"Stella said, despondently. " Why is she to be thrust 
upon me again ?" 

She broke out with this remark in what appeared 
to be a very illogical and irrelevant way one day at 
dinner. Rupert had said nothing more about his 
•desire that his wife should cultivate the lady whom 
<society was cultivating most assiduously at present. 
He had said nothing more about it, and as he had 
a serious trouble on his own mind just now— a 
trouble that Stella did not know of, and conse- 
-quently could not share and lighten as yet — ^he 
ihought that she was unjust, not to say foolish. 

" How you're going out of your way to make a 
grievance, dear ! '* he answered, kindly ; " don't do 
that, Stella." 

" Ah, you can't understand what a grievance she 
lias been to me," spoilt Stella said, fretfully. " Why 
should you want to be intimate with her, Rupert ? 
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Why should you want me to conquer a dislike thatr 
can't do her any harm ? My wrath against her is- 
harmless enough. She has wrought me more evil 
than I have ever wrought her," she wound up, with 
her face in a flame. 

" Because of your manner, the man she was ta 
marry left her once," Eupert said, gravely. " Yoit 
spoilt her life — unconsciously, I believe; but you. 
did." 

" Spoilt her life ! Nonsense, Rupert. Do you 
think if she had cared for that handsome boy that- 
she wouldn't have kept him ? I know to my cost, 
what a power she has over men." 

" She wouldn't- exercise her power, anyway, be*- 
cause she saw that he distrusted her on account oF 
your manner ; and she didn't deserve the distrust^ 
Stella — on my word, she didn't." 

" Have you been talking to her ?" Stella asked. 

" Not to her, but to Grey himself." 

" Oh, he's come back to her, then ; that being^ 
the case, I need trouble myself no farther. I won't 
have you like her, or think well of her, Eupert ; if 
you had a favourite foe, I'd hate him with all 
my might, without questioning whether you were 
right or wrong." 

" Shall I be sorry that I am not an unreasonable- 
woman, then ? " he asked, laughing. 
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" No : but be glad that I am," she cried, eagerl3\ 
" Eupert, I have loved you so long and so heartUy> 
that, now you are my husband, I get vexed at 
anything that can mar my happiness for a mo- 
ment." 

" And I m thankful and grateful for such devo- 
tion, my darling," he said, warmly. 

But, though he was thankful and grateful, he 
was not blinded by his wife's devotion. He could 
think of what she ought to be to other people^ 
instead of accepting her passionate love for himself 
as compensation for all her shortcomings towards 
others. 

It had seemed to Stella, when she married Rupert 
Lyon, that all the glow and glory which Time takes 
out of life would be restored to her. The delicate 
bloom would come back to the pliun — the light 
unshaken trust would come back to the heart — the 
roundness of youth would come back to the cheek 
— the love and madness that had lasted so long, 
and necessarily got a little worn, would return to its 
primitive purity and power. She would not face the 
fact that years alter all things. She would not 
acknowledge that it was possible that he might love 
her as much as, or better than ever, and yet that 
his ardour might have diminished. She would not 
believe, in short, that it is an utter impossibility 
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to enjoj lore's jonng dream when first joutli is 
passed. 

She was too proad to remind him of how he had 
gathered her heart to his with heat and force in. the 
old days when he had had no business to do it. The 
cahn prosaic way in which he accepted the fiict of 
her being his wife now, and expected her to conform 
to customs and habits that Bab had tanght him to 
appreciate, disappointed and irritated her. Her 
naturally fine temper lost a little of its sweetness, 
her high spirits lost their elasticity. In her miser- 
ably unjust mood she would declare to herself that 
the dull, stupid Bab had satisfied him better as a 
housekeeper, and quite as well as a companion as 
she (Stella) did. And all this because he could not 
be that miracle of nature — a man in love for the 
first time again ; all this because he could not re- 
act the great tragedy of his life, when he loved 
Stella Orme and lost her without daring to say a 
word. 

She moaned even now over those lost years when 
she was not by to sympathize with him in his trials, 
and defeats, and successes. She never could think 
Bab any other than supremely blessed when she 
reflected that she (Bab) had shared the struggles of 
his early career. She bewildered herself in wonder- 
ing how the first Mrs. Lyon had looked when he 
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-came in announcing his first success. She mortified 
herself by the reminder that after all Bab had been 
an eflScient help to him. She had economised and 
spent his money carefully. Stella could give him 
gold galore had he needed it in these days. But he 
■did not need it. His art brought him enough for 
himself and his child." 

" Not even my money is essential to him," she 
thought, with a sob ; " and Miss Porter could talk 
art better than I can." 

And all the while that this bitterness was in the 
poor untutored heart of the desperately loving 
woman, his was so filled with happiness and satis- 
faction tliat he did not think it necessary to talk 
about it. 

She was his wife ; and in that fact was the fulness 
of joy to him. He loved her more than he could 
say, so he thought it would be feeble to say any- 
thing. She was the crown and glory of his life, and 
the fact that she was So must be patent to every- 
body. Why, therefore, should he proclaim it ? 

The sort of society of which Stella had been a 
head-centre when she was Miss Orme and Mrs. 
Carhayes, bored him infinitely. He liked his own 
clique. There was quite refreshment enough for 
Rupert Lyon in the society of those who ranked 
first in the courts of literature and art. He had no 
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pleasure in being patronized by an Aesthetic portion 
of the world of wealth and fashion. 

And Stella, feeling this, got out of her old grooves- 
with a certain alacrity and pleasure that yv&s a 
splendid tribute to his superiority. But she did not 
get into the new ones just at once ; and so there 
befel a certain calm such as creeps over a land- 
locked bay encircled with glorious heights imme- 
diately before a tempest. 

She believed that she could do anything, bear 
anything, suffer anj^thing for the man she loved — 
anything, that is, rather than be outside his interests 
and unnecessary to him. 

Before this history closes it will be seen if her 
strength and love were equal to her belief in them. 

There came a great crash one day. 

The man — the lawyer — who had been entrusted 
with the management of her marriage-settlement 
when she became the wife of Arthur Carhayes, as 
well as with all the rest of her funded property, 
died, and Mrs. Lyon cried bitterly for his bereft 
widow and children, and mourned for him as one 
does mourn for a tried, useful friend. 

And while her mourning was very fresh, while 
her grief was very young, a rumour got abroad that 
Mrs. Rupert Lyon had more cause for mourning 
than she knew of. 
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Rupert heard it first : it was " the great trouble '* 
afflicting him, indeed, of which mention was made 
at the beginning of this chapter. He heard of it, 
and grew strangely careful over and watchful for his 
wife. It pleased her to be' petted so that he would 
not let her look at a paper until he had read it. 

About the same time he took to being more 
earnest than he had been of late about his work. 
He wrought at it early and late, and was more at 
home, his wife sitting near him in his studio, 
kindling the hope in her heart that the romance of 
her life — the reality that she was so much to him 
that he could not do without her — was about to begin. 

It had begun, but in so sadly different a way 
from that in which she had rejoiced. 

" My darling," he said to her, in a slightly broken 
voice, one morning, when some ominous-looking, 
big-enveloped letters had been handed to him, " IVe 
some bad news to tell you — ^but it won't touch 
Archie," he added, hurriedly. 

" Then it*s you that it will touch ; for Ninon's the 
queen of healthy cubs at this moment up in the 
nursery. What is it, Rupert ? * It*s not our chil- 
dren — what is it ? " 

"Draverton's affairs are sadly complicated." 
Draverton was the lawyer whose demise she was 
mourning. 
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** Is that an ? Oh, Bnpert " (with a sigh of pro- 
found relief), *' I thought of all sorts of awful things 
for a moment. You ou<Tht to sav out what's bad, 
and not kill me with suspense. I'm sorry for Mrs. 
DraTerton and the ^Is, of course, but I can help 
them out of trouble." 

•* My poor darling " (his voice faltered again, but 
he was determined to get it over now), " your money 
is gone as well as theirs. Men who speak the truth, 
and whose tongues are not •tied by friendship, call 
Draverton a swindler.*' 

She shivered a little. 

" You mean that he. has been investing badly for 
me ? " she asked. 

'* I mean (thank God, I am able to say that you'll 
never feel the want of it, my darling) that every 
fraction is gone. The old fellow must have had a 
swindling fever ^" 

" Don't abuse him," Stella interrupted, in a low 
voice. " Tell me, I've nothing left, have I ? " 

"You see you trusted him — ^you commissioned 
him to sell as he pleased ; don't mind it, my wife." 

" Ah, I'm not minding it in the way you think, 
Bupert," she said, her words gurgling out between 
«ome sobs. " I shall owe everything to you now, 
«nd there'll be such a motive for doing the best I 
can." 
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Was not this a passion in tatters ? That she 
who had conceived it, meaning to go out like a 
young, reigning sovereign and glorify him with it,, 
should now be glad to play the part of Beggar-maid 
to the suddenly crowned King Cophetua ! 

Very shortly Draverton's affairs were discussed at 
great length in a court of law, and they were found 
to be even more hopelessly entangled than had at 
first been supposed. He had been a mighty chef in 
the cooking of accounts, and now that he was gone 
the odour of his cookery was rank in the nostrils of 
the many whom he had ruined. 

Draverton had done his dishonest deeds with 
such unctuous suavity — ^he had cajoled people with 
such pretty, off-hand stories of the good their money 
was doing in out-of-the-way places — he had stimu- 
lated adventurous minds with such daring, risk}^ 
statements, and he had soothed the circumspect 
with such pathetic allusions, that he had come to be 
known far and near as the widow's and orphan's- 

friend. 

How many of these had cause to curse their trust 
in him when his death made public his defalcations 
need not be told here. We have only to deal with 
the one woman to whom Ruin came as a friend. 

The extent of her loss was beyond Stella^s powers 
of realization and comprehension for a while. Liter- 
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ally she had nothing left save a small and compara- 
tively worthless freehold estate that brought her in 
about the same sum annually that she had been in 
the habit of paying to her maid. Everything else 
had been engulfed in some of the numerous com- 
mercial "Bogs of Allen" that have such colossal 
powers of swallowing and making no after sign. 

She accepted her poverty and bore her losses 
with a sort of meek pride that was a very pretty- 
thing to see in a woman who had been rich and 
independent all her life. It never seemed to hurt 
her in the least, until one day it was borne in upon 
her that some money of her boy's which she had 
entrusted to the devouring Draverton was gone 
too. 

A few weeks ago she would have lightly regarded 
the loss of these few thousands of Archie's, feeling 
that she could make it up to him at once. But now 
matters were altered, and she bemoaned it as a 
piece of falsity to the trust her dead husband had 
reposed in her. 

It did seem an appalling thing to her — another 
blow at the root of her romance — that as Rupert's 
wife she could not be permitted to have a clearer 
conscience. 

The chastening was a very severe one. She who 
had prided herself lovingly on being able to give so 
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much, was the helpless recipient now. The chas- 
tening was a severe, bitter, sharp, and altogether 
wholesome one. 

She was not one of the women to whom it comes 
as quite in the order of things to go humbly without 
■everything they want. Stella loved all that was 
beautiful in itself and refining in its influence ; and 
hitherto, whatever she had seen and liked that was 
purchasable, she had purchased. It was a new 
experience for her to have to remind herself that, if 
she could do without anything, she ought to do 
without it. 

The majority of her old friends pitied her crush- 
ingly at first, and then a great number of them 
kindly and considerately forgot all about her. They 
would have impeded her progress in the new life 
she was leading. 

The change that swept over her was so harmo- 
nious that she herself was scarcely conscious of it 
for a time. Indeed, she hacj no time to dwell upon 
trifles now, no time to sit down and imagine how 
much brighter things ought to have been than they 
were.. 

O course, as the wife of a prosperous painter, 
«he had not actual poverty to combat. But it 
<ilosely resembled poverty at first to the woman who 
had been accustomed to something so much larger. 
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The uncertainty of the income he made, the fact of 
its being dependent on his eye and hand alone, awed 
her in a measure, but did not dishearten nor render 
her downcast. 

A more perfect practical economist, a woman who 
had been reared in povert}', and taught by expe- 
rience "how much could be done on so much/' 
would have been far more extravagant than Stella 
was at this juncture. She effected marvellous re- 
ductions of expenditure in everything that did not 
interfere with Rupert's comfort. She proved her- 
self an adept in the art of contrivance. She taught 
an Irish cook to be careful, and trained a thin little 
page to such a pitch of perfection, that he actually^ 
did not waste every minute of the hours of the day^ 
And by the time she had done these things she- 
knew that she was a happier woman than she had 
been in the hey-day of her prosperity. 

In the busy, earnest, heaiiful life she led there 
was no time to stand oi;i one side and nourish dis- 
likes to those who were passing by. And so when 
Ethel's shadow fell across her path once more,. 
faintly, and at a great distance, Stella did not stamp 
upon it as formerly she would have done. 

Hugo Grey had fallen into a habit of intimacy 
with the Lyons of late. Their house was a pleasant. 
place now to go to, for the lady of it was so entirely^ 
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in accord with her husband's friends ; though the 
style of the entertainment offered was not on the 
lavish scale of former days. For Stella's great 
desire was that a fortune should be saved for Ninon, 
and towards this end she made many sacrifices that 
were sometimes hard to make. 

She had been reading to her husband for many 
hours while he painted one day, and now the light 
had faded from the sky, and she had gone into her 
drawing-room to rest and recruit herself with a cup 
of tea, and an undisturbed indulgence in that retro- 
spection which she only permitted herself when she 
was alone and the work of the day over, when Hugo 
Orey came in. 

" Lyon's out, I know, but I suppose I may sit 
here for half an hour ? " he asked, with the privileged 
freedom of a favourite. 

** You may not only sit here, but you may talk 
which is what you like better," Stella said, laughing. 
Hugo was very high in her regard, th6ugh she had 
frequently wondered at the perverse liking he en- 
tertained for Ethel Huntingdon. 

She (Miss Huntingdon) was the one topic that 
was avoided by mutual consent. The young man 
had often longed to introduce it, but somehow either 
his own heart or Stella's manner had invariably 
chilled him off. Faithful as he was to Ethel, he still 
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found that he valued the opinion of the woman who 
regarded herself as Ethel's foe. 

Matters had not arranged themselves between 
Hugo Grey and Ethel. He had flung himself firee 
of the Colville toils without delay, when he found 
that, through suffering them to encompass him thai 
evening, he had lost that chance with Miss Hunting- 
don. But up to the present time, as far as re- 
garded Miss Huntingdon herself, he had observed 
that masterly inactivity which often leads to the loss 
of that which we want. 

To-night he felt a particularly strong desire to 
talk of his troubles and hopes, and to hear what a 
sweet sagacious woman would, say about them. 
Mrs. Lyon, in a plain black soft falling velvet dress, 
with a little lace cap on her rich hair, with a half- 
wistful smile on her ever-varying face, was just the 
type of woman that a good young fellow feels he may 
confide in without being entrapped into a half 
Platonic flirtation. 

He broke ground abruptly, as men are apt to do 
when their hearts are in the matter they want to 
moot. 

" I wish you had been in my sister's place a few 
weeks ago, Mrs. Lyon. I shouldn't be here howling 
about my ill-luck if you had been." 

^* But I don't hear the howls^ and I shouldn't be 
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at all a complacent sister to a man who was addicted 
to giving vent to them." 

"Ah, but Gracie rather over-sistered the situation, 
if I may use the expression, a short time since. It's 
about Miss Huntingdon I want to tell you." 

" Oh, about Miss Huntingdon ! *' Stella lifted up 
the lace-covered head, and spoke very stiffly. 

" If I were ten years younger," Hugo said, trying 
to feel very old and very confident of his own well- 
balanced mind and matured judgment, " I should be 
huffy and go away when you use that tone ; as it is, 
111 try to make you sorry for adopting it." 

Then, the flood-gates of speech being opened, he 
went on to tell her how he had reason to know that 
EtheVs broken pride nearly killed her when she 
discovered that her father had borrowed money of 
Arthur Carhayes. 

" And she has worked for it like a little brick,'' he 
said ; " and you don't know what a time a woman 
has of it sometimes when she is working a dead horse, 
and there is just her pen between herself and de- 
struction." 

** I shall never think of taking the money from 
Miss Huntingdon," Stella said, sitting forward and 
being very eager. " It is a matter that is gone by 
and done with ; it was entirely between the Hunting- 
dons and Mr. Carhayes." 

q2 
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" Then you'll never be her friend ? " 

There was a revelation to her in the cold, calm, 
angry pain that covered the young man's face* 

" What have I been doing all these years ? Have 
kept you apart? How wicked of me — and how 
weak of you ! " 



CHAPTER XV. 



" We hear it stated in circles where idle reports 
do not generally obtain, that Miss Huntingdon has 
been offered two thousand pounds for her next novel 
by the enterprising firm of Biskit and Co." 

"Miss Huntingdon, one of our lady novelists, 
whose fatal facility is leading her into writing in 
everything that will publish her * words without 
meaning/ is making a rich harvest out of the reck- 
less reading of the age. We would advise this young 
lady to retire upon her laurels (such as they are), 
and leave the field open to the many more deserv- 
ing aspirants for public favour. We have aban- 
doned the task of reading the twaddle she foists 
upon the world, as something utterly beneath the 
intelligence of a moderately educated human being. 
But, from the casual glance we gave it, we are in 
a position to pronounce it as unhealthily exciting 
and vapidly uninteresting as are the rest of her 
works. We counsel ouv readers not to order this 
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work from the library. * Ring out the false, ring in 
the true.' " 

" Miss Huntingdon's last novel is unworthy even 
of her.'' 

" Miss Huntingdon's latest production has filled 
us with a deep sense of thankfulness for the gift 
of one lady novelist who can go through three 
volumes without steeping us in crime. Her pure 
record of domestic life is not to be surpassed in 
interest." 

" In Miss Huntingdon's novels we meet with an 
awful combination of Aphra Behn and the Minerva 
Press." 

"Miss Huntingdon, the author of numerous 
novels that may not have come within our readers' 
observation, has escaped the sunken rocks that 
wreck so many a young aspirant for literary honours. 
"We imderstand that she is engaged on a social work 
of deep interest, for which the apparently fabulous 
and altogether unprecedented price of, &c.^ &c., 
is to be paid." 

So the London and Local Press ! According to 
it — that mighty power in the realm — Ethel was a 
queer admixture of good and evil. But all these 
reviews, all this^talk about her, all these futile notices 
made the hearts of those to whom she was nearest 
ache wofully, both with pleasure and with pain* 
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Moreover, all these words, idle as they may be held 
by the hypercritical, made her " go,*' in the nervous 
language of the omnipotent book-venders. 

All these things were the reverse of good for the 
girl to hear. And yet why did she hear them ? Why 
did she put herself in the'position of their being said 
about her ? Because she felt within her a strong 
necessity for living, and the means she employed 
that were reprehended by the press were the only 
ones she had at command. Further, she believed 
that she could tell a story, and when once men or 
women modestly (?) accredit themselves with that 
gift, it is all up with their power of holding their 
hand. 

It can hardly be told in so many bald words how 
Hugo Glrey got himself restored to the position of 
first favourite by Queen Ethel. He was not at all 
a skilled tactician, this young man, and so we may 
take it for granted that much more was due to her 
clemency than to his discreet bearing. But what- 
ever the reason, the result was this, — that Mrs. 
Arden felt herself called upon as Hugo's sister to 
come forward prominently again. 

Success merits reward. The axiom was held as 
a gospel truth by the admirable lady just men- 
tioned. 

" There must be something good in her or she 
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wonldn*t get silch praise/' she would sav, one daj, 
after drinking deep drafts £nom the pore rill of the 
reviewing department of one review. ** There must 
be something bad in her, or she wouldn't get snch 
abuse/' she would add the following day, when a 
raid upon j^Iiss Huntingdon^ made in the colnmns 
of another review, fell under her notice* 

Acting upon this conviction, the loving sister, who 
had troubled herself so continually about her 
brother's matrimonial prospects, was impelled by 
what she described as a '' sense of duty/' to go to 
London about this time, and, again, without con- 
sulting Hugo, she made another call on £theL 
" For,'' she argued, sagely, " Hugo will marry her 
eventually, and if I don't make her believe that I 
like the idea of it beforehand, she may set hinx 
against me/' 

She thought it such a practicable thing, thi& 
foolish woman, to make clever Ethel believe an^*- 
thing. Still, it must be urged in her favour here 
that she was really in earnest, and therefore the 
more likely to succeed. She loved her brother, and 
though she had not scrupled to hurt him for what 
she conceived to be his worldly good, she could ill 
bear the idea of being alienated from him. 

The situation and the surroundings of the house 
Ethel was occupying with the lady, "the artist 
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friend " of whom she had spoken, were unexcep- 
tionable, Mrs. Arden decided. It was in that part 
of Pimlico which the inhabitants insist upon calling 
Belgravia, and it was large and well-furnished, and 
altogether satisfactory in appearance. Mrs. Arden 
liked houses that looked rich, and though in this 
case, by reason of her knowledge of the part-pro- 
prietorship, she could not decide how many of these 
fair belongings were Ethel's, still she felt sure that 
Ethel must be succeeding and putting money in her 
purse. 

The room into which she was admitted was Miss 
Huntingdon's private sitting-room, and opening from 
it was Miss Huntingdon's little study. 

" Eeally the girl must be making a lot of money 
to get it up like this,'' Mrs. Arden thought, glancing 
round the room. ** How fortunate that Hugo didn't 
marry her years ago ! If he had, perhaps she 
wouldn't have worked so hard ; but now she has got 
into the habit of it, and will go on adding to liis 
income." 

Ethel was engaged, but ** would be with her guest 
in a few minutes," she sent word, and Mrs. Arden 
employed the few minutes profitably in taking stock 
of the room. 

A long, lofty room, with a large bay window at 
one end. The curtains and portierey the couches 
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and large, low chairs, all of rich silk damask of a 
spendid Oriental pattern, in gold and dark blue. A 
Turkey carpet on the floor, and at regular intervals 
all round the room, pedestals, on which were placed 
alternately bronzes and marbles, good copies from 
the antique all of them — ^for Ethel had a fine taste 
in such things, and that taste had been rarely culti- 
vated. 

The window came down to the ground, and it was 
filled with a bank of gorgeous hued flowers — hya- 
cinths and primulas, double tulips, camellias, one 
cherished graceful clump of snowdrops, and a wealth 
of the club moss, the graceful little branches of which 
fill up all interstices so charmingly. 

" Evidently expense is no object," Mrs. Arden 
thought. " Those flowers must have cost pounds ! 
Well, it is clear that if the young lady makes money 
she knows how to spend it." 

The excellent lady would have had a still deeper 
conviction of this fact if she had judged the bronzes 
and statuettes and torsos at even half their value. 
But she looked upon the best of them "as poor 
broken things that Ethel had probably picked up 
cheap somewhere on account of their being muti- 
lated.'* The flowers, however, came within her ken, 
and gave her a most respectful impression of the 
** money Ethel must be making.*' 
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Presently Ethel came in. 

Mrs. Arden had made the tour of the room, and 
had now brought herself up opposite to a small book- 
case, the front of which was filled with copies of 
Ethel^s own books, bound in white calf and lettered 
in gold. Miss Huntingdon prized these evidences 
of her own ability and perseverance, and clothed 
them royally, treating them tenderly as the precious 
friends they had been to her deserved to be 
treated. 

Mrs. Arden turned quickly and held out both 
hands to Ethel, and beamed upon that young lady 
in the most bewitching sisterly way. And Ethel re- 
membered Mrs. Arden's last visit to her when she 

« 

was staying at *' The Green Dragon " — when she 
was waiting that day for Hugo to come and be quite 
forgiven — and remembering this she could not bring 
herself to beam and be bewitching in return. 

" I am in town for a few days, and I couldn't resist 
coming to see you. How well you are looking, 
Ethel ! My dear girl '* (here she stood on tip-toe 
and kissed Ethel), "I do congratulate you so 
heartily." 

" Thank you,'* Ethel said, drily, " but will you 
kindly tell me what you are congratulating me 
about ? " 

" Your success, dear. I am sure no one can be 
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more delighted than I am — ^not even Hugo." Mrs* 
Arden tried an arch smile, and experienced the 
agreeable sensation at once of having ifiade a silly 
mistake. 

" I really don't see why Hugo should trouble him- 
self to develop delight about my success/^ Ethel said, 
simply. 

" Oh, Ethel, you can't suppose for an instant that 
Hugo can forget old feelings.'* 

Ethel laughed. 

" According to you, he had forgotten them pretty 
well when I was at * The Green Dragon.' By the 
way, how is Miss Blanche Colville? I ought to 
congratulate you, I presume." 

** You must know that Hugo has never thought of 
her," ilrs. Arden said, in a mortified tone. " They 
made a dreadful set at him. Oh, it was glaring — 
quite glaring ; but she was not at all the sort of girl 
that Hugo would think of." 

" How disappointed you must be ; and how very 
badly Hugo must have behaved!" Ethel said, 
gravely. " I believe you thought it all but settled 
when I saw you last ; and you would have liked her 
for a sister-in-law so much. You said she was such 
a dear girl." 

"My dear Ethel, I was deceived, "Mrs. Arden 
said, sacrificing Blanche, the innocent and freckled. 
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without the slightest compunction. " I was deceived 
— deceived in every way. Hugo had never paid her 
the slightest attention ; the wish was. father to the 
thought with the Colvilles. It is so wrong and 
foolish of people to try to arrange such things. My 
maxim is, Let them alone, and if they love one 
another it will come right in the end, however long 
that end may be in coming." 

" Dear me ! How admirable of you," Ethel said, 
demurel}^ ** to be so resigned to the falling through 
of a plan that was so very dear to you. You were 
so distressed about Hugo too; it is altogether un- 
fortunate.** 

" My dear Ethel, it is altogether fortunate,'* Mrs, , 
Arden said with emphasis. " It was my wish for a 
time when I saw how unhappy Hugo was — ^it was 
my wish that he should form an attachment. You 
know the wisest of us are fallible," Mrs. Arden added 
with a supreme faith in her own wisdom that was 
infinitely agreeable to witness. Then she went on 
to say any number of sugared truths, and felt rather 
hurt that Ethel listened to them unmoved. 

Mrs. Arden, to tell the truth, was beginning to 
feel rather thrown back upon herself. A sense of 
failure crept over her. Even if she was not losing 
ground, she was not gaining any ; and in this case 
she thought that all that was not gain was loss. 
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She determined saddenlj to adopt a confidential 
tone in an ingenuoas manner. 

*' Yon hare me at your merer, EtheL Yoa know 
how reticent Hogo is ; from him I can leam nothing ; 
and I am so anxious to hear that things are right 
between you." 

'' Things are quite right between us, thank you,'* 
Ethel answered, cheerfully. 

3Irs. Arden rose up, and demonstrated a desire to 
be effusive. 

" Then we shall be sisters ?" 

'' Beally, Mrs. Arden," Ethel said, laughing oat in 
her amusement, " you jump at the very oddest con- 
clusions. Because Hugo and I are friends, you and 
I must be something nearer, you say ; now I never 
took you into account at all," the girl continued, 
coolly. 

Mrs. Arden had gone too far to recede. 

" But, Ethel," she said, blankly, " you said that 
things were all right between Hugo and you." 

" They are so." 

"You know what being * right' means to my 
mind?" 

" No, I don't ; but I know what it means to my 
mind." 

" You will forgive Hugo ?" 

** I have nothing to forgive him.*' 
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"Oh, you generous girl! You have a little to 
forgive — a little cowardice. Hugo has fancied him- 
self unworthy of you." 

" If he has fancied himself unworthy, he probably 
is unworthy," Ethel said, laughing. " Men are not 
apt to estimate themselves too meanly." 

" Ethel " — Mrs. Arden threw up her cards, and 
showed her game without further fight — " you know 
what I am wanting to hear — what I am wanting to 
be certified of. Hugo and you are going to ' marry 
and live happy ever after,' as the children say, are 
you not ? " 

" Hugo hasn't proposed the scheme to me," Ethel 
said, demurely ; " the prospect of living happily for 
ever is a very pleasant one, but, as I said, Hugo 
hasn't proposed the scheme." 

Mrs. Arden felt that she had made a mistake. 
She struggled to recover herself, failed, and said — 

" What must you think of me ? I have been so 
premature." 

" Premature is not the word," Ethel said, gaily. 
*' You have made an utter mistake. Either Hugo 
has misled you, or you have misled yourself ^" 

" Don't blame Hugo," Mrs. Arden put in 
hastily. 

•* Oh no, no," Ethel answered, with that aggrava- 
ting tolerant composure which is so maddening a 
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thing to listen to. " I have nothing to blame Sago 
about, Tou know ; I was only answering what yoa 
said." 

Mrs. Arden felt very doleful. She had put herself 
out of the way greatly. For a person in her ]>ositioiiy 
as the wife of a full-blown rector of a parish, she 
had made what she considered to be a most enor- 
mous concession. She had come to call on and to 
encourage Miss Huntingdon^ and Miss Huntingdon 
declined to be encouraged. She declined in the 
most sweetly courteous way, truly; she was too 
well-bom and well-bred a gentlewoman to be other 
than outwardly courteous in manner and expression, 
in look and gesture ; but Mrs. Arden had the feeling 
the whole time that Ethel in her soul was laughing 
at her. 

" I came here wishing to be friendly," she said, 
with a piteous drooping of the comers of her mouth. 

"Yes," Ethel answered, nodding her head in a 
way that implied she was waiting for the termination 
of the sentence. 

" And you don't feel inclined to meet my advances 
half-way. Isn^t that the plain English of it ?" 

Mrs. Arden spoke with a more honest purpose, 
and in franker tones than she had used yet The 
touch of truth told on the girl, the strongest element 
of whose character was truthfulness. 
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" To be honest, I didn't when you came in ; but I 
do now," Ethel said, frankly. Then she stood up, 
and put one friendly hand on Mrs. Arden's arm. 
" Take my concession and my confession for what 
they are worth ; it is so hard to go on being repellant 
and distant. I'm as ready to bury the hatchet aa 
you are." 

" My dear Ethel, there is no hatchet to bury. I 
may have appeared less warmly disposed towards 
you than I felt very often." 

" You must have felt coldly indeed^ if your man- 
ner didn't belie your feeling at times," Ethel said, 
with a magnificent air of forgiveness. Then she 
came down with a crusher. " But your manner has 
never influenced my conduct ; do believe that.^* 

Mrs. Arden did believe it, and didn't like believing 
it ; but she felt that she had no appeal against the 
veracious force with which the truth was put. 

It was as difficult to get away as to stay after this. 
If an ill-natured woman would " keep the ball at her 
feet," she must be courteous in manner. Mrs. Arden 
lost sight of courtesy now and again — ^Ethel never 
did so ; therefore Ethel in the long run had the 
adviintage. 

Finally, Mrs. Arden called the necessity to go and 
do some imaginary shopping to her aid, and Ethel 
was left alone to think about tlieir interview. 

VOL. Ill, K 
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She was not sorry that the sister of the man she 
loved had come there criugicg. She was not sorry, 
but she did feel very contemptuous about it. 

"There are drawbacks to everything good that 
befalls me," she thought, as she bent over the flowers 
and picked off some faded leaves ; " and she'll be 
the drawback to my married Kfe, if she comes into it 
much." 

She had yet more to endure that day. 

Hugo, who had by dint of much thought and con- 
sideration ferreted out the fact that his sister meant 
to do him " a kindness " in some obscure way as 
regarded Ethel, had been this day very much on the 
alert as to the outgoings and incomings of Mrs. 
Arden. 

Therefore, no sooner was that lady, after her visit 
to Ethel, safely within the shelter of the unexcep- 
tionable family hotel in which she was sojourning 
for a space, than he rushed away on Grade's trail, 
as it were, to see how much harm she had done. 

He found Ethel very meditative, very gentle, very 
nndecided. 

" I was on the point of giving orders that I was 
not at home to you," she told him when he came in. 

"Why? What have I done?" 

**You have done nothing," then she laughed 
against her will, as she added, " but your sister has 
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done a great deal — she has been here.*' Then her 
sense of fun overcame her, and more laughter rippled 
out. 

'^ I felt sure that she had been here." His annoy- 
ance was so deep that he could not laugh in reply. 
He felt sure that she had been here, and he also felt 
sure that she had been losing the game for him 
again. 

Ethel saw his discomfiture — dived to the root of 
it like a woman — and then helped him — like herr 
self. 

" Hugo, your sister is but a summer friend, but 
you are one to serve one in all weathers. Don't ex- 
pect the majority to be like the hemlock tree, * green 
not alone in summer time, but in the winter's frost 
and rime'; because the majority won't be that." 

" Ethel," he said, rather pitifully, " you won't look 
upon me as a summer friend, will you, because now 
that you are what you are, I dare to come back and 
put myself at your mercy, and ask for your love 
again ? " 

It need not be told how she answered him. 

The love had never been withdrawn, and the 
sister was a. very slight drawback after all, and the 
sun of success was shining upon her in every way. 

What could come between them now ? Nothing, 

surely. He, after such a sharp lesson, could never 

r2 
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allow himself to be distnistfol or dogmatic again. 
And she could never be obstinate as she had been 
in the old days, when she had refused to give up a 
friendship at his command. 

But could she be pliable enough to take one up at 
his command? There was the rub. The tug of 
war came sooner than was to be supposed. 

" I've been sitting with Mrs. Carhayes for an hour 
this afternoon/' he said, after a happy time had 
passed. " I wore my heart upon my sleeve, as far 
as she was concerned, some time since. You will 
like her so much, Ethel ; she has been-r — ^" 

"Tried and purified in the fire of adversity, I 
suppose you will tell me ? " 

'* She has been, indeed ; but I wasn't going to set 
the jewel of truth in the frame of those words." 

" It doesn't much matter what frame you put your 
jewel in ; I don't care for it," she said, carelessly. 

" Ethel, dear, you two women will like each other 
some day ; she is quite prepared to confess her mis- 
takes about you." 

*' When I have got her receipt for the thousand 
pounds my father borrowed of her husband, I never 
want to hear her name again," Ethel said, doggedly. 
Then she kindled up, and added, " And if you're one 
of the lovely Mrs. Lyon's sesthetic admirers, Hugo, 
it won't do for me to be your wife." 
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" Don't let us talk about her," he pleaded. But 
Ethel hung about the subject in a way that showed 
that it had the fascination of pain for her. 

"Think of the wrong she did me, Hugo. Not 
one man in a hundred would make a girl his wife 
who had had such things said about her and thought 
about her as Mrs. Carhayes said and thought about 
me.'' 

" She was nearly stung to death herself," he 
urged. 

** Oh, yes ; I know the story." Miss Huntingdon 
spoke with a deprecatory shrug of the shoulders. 
"** She has had a sort of love*and-madness fever for 
Mr. Lyon all her life, and now she has married him, 
and is (very consistently) annoyed because he lives 
in the west-central district.*' 

** When you know her better — when you know the 
woman she is now — ^you won't say these things." 

" Then I hope I shall not know her better, because 
paying them amuses me. Hugo, try to hate her." 

" Not even to please you,'* he said. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



The necessity for being always up and doing is a 
very wholesome one if the back does not break 
beneath the burden. Stella, whose past had been 
literally a golden one, so far as money was con^* 
cemed, soon came to acknowledge this truth — to 
acknowledge it with astonishment, but to acknow- 
ledge it fully and freely for all that. 

Of her own she had nothing left. All the luxuries 
which custom, the habit of a life-time, had made 
her consider the merest necessaries, must come to 
her through her husband now — must be won by 
him by means of unceasing, unrelaxing work. 

Many a better woman than Stella would have 
been broken-hearted by the consideration of this 
fact. But with all her faults she was essentially a 
generous-natured, high-hearted woman. Her own. 
love for her husband was of too good and true an 
order for her to do him so much dishonour as to 
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saspect that she could for an instant be a burden to 
him. 

In the redundance of her wealth — in that state in 
which she had found it impossible to create a desire 
for anything that money could buy without having 
that desire gratified with all possible speed — she ' 
had sighed for the impossible. 

She had sighed for the romance of youth to be 
restored to her after the reality of maturity had 
been her position. She had wailed that the flowers 
of Spring might be permitted to bloom again in the 
hot Summer time. She had refused to believe that 
the first freshness can never by anypossibility.be' 
made to continue till noonday. 

And with the foolish persistence of a woman in 
such matters, she would have gone on regretting 
that such things were, while they were her only sub* 
ject of regret. And possibly, while she was repining 
at the loss of the romance that she had nourished 
and cherished so long, the better reality that was 
within her reach— the power she had of making 
herself her husband's most highly considered friend 
and companion — would have slipped from her 
also. 

But now, in the midst of this heavy afiOiiction that 
had befallen her in the loss of her property, she 
taught herself the great lesson of resignation to the 
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changes tliat are inevitable in every path that men 
and women can tread. 

And then it came to her to understand that 
though the manner of Bupert's love for her was 
changed, it was a good, noble, enduring love still : 
one that any woman might be glad to have gained, 
one that it might well be her life's work to retain. 



" Though first love's impassioned blindness 
Had passed away in colder light," 



the light was sufficiently bright to irradiate any 
woman's life. He could not worship her perhaps 
with the intense concentrated ardour of his early 
prime, but he could and did love her with a love in 
which there was neither concealment nor doubt. 
The time for these foes to peace was over, and 
before God and man he fully justified, by his faithful 
devotion to her, that long lasting passion of hers 
which had been the glory and misery, the pain and 
the pleasure of her life. 

The first change that was made under the new 
regime that an uncertain income necessitated was 
made by Mrs. Lyon herself. She put down the 
brougham that had been Bupert's before they mar- 
ried. Of course her own carriage and hoi*ses had 
been sold when the settlement was made consequent 
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on Mr. Draverton's death and dishonourable actions* ; 
She thought that there was something incongruous 
in two hundred and fifty pounds a-year being spent 
upon the locomotive power of a woman who had not 
two hundred and fifty pounds in the world. 

" I wouldn't have had you do it for the world," 
Rupert said, with an air of mortified affection, 
when he learnt what she had done. " People will 
say that I am meanly depriving you of the merest 
comforts; and they'll say it rightly too, for I can 
well afford that at any rate." 

*' And I can very well walk wherever I want to 
go ; and, Rupert, do let me do it without debate ; 
and by-and-by, when we are better established, 111 
have it again, and then it will be such a treat to me. 
At present, you know, it would only be * going on * 
on a smaller scale, and that's not the way to effect 
reforms." 

These first few months of what many of Stella's 
old friends regarded as such actual privation that 
they could not bring themselves to look upon her 
endurance of it, were got over very happily by the 
Lyons. Rupert had never idled, but he had not 
worked heavily of late ; and now, as he was not a 
man who cared to produce " pot-boilers," the onus 
was on him of working heavily again. 

One of their most regular visitors at the Saturday 
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evenings at home tliai Mrs. Lyon held (and never 
were people more delicionslj at home than at her 
house) was Hugo Grej. 

Matters at hist were satisfactorily arranged with 
Ethel, but Hugo had not yet made known the fact 
that they were so to Mrs. Arden. He did not even 
tell himself why he observed this reticence towards 
the sbter who had shown herself so interested in 
his behalf. But it may be supposed that he had 
some other reason than indifference about it. 

He avoided making another mistake also. He 
never talked to the two women, Stella and Ethel, 
about one another. But for all this reserve about 
his engagement, he liked Mrs. Lyon well, and meant 
her to be a friend, such as Ethel had not now, for 
his wife by-and-by. 

The thousand pounds that old Sir Boland had 
borrowed of Arthur Carhayes had been returned by 
Ethel just after the Draverton case occurred — re- 
turned in a letter containing a few ccol courteous 
words ; and the receipt of it was notified in another 
letter the wording of which was equally courteous 
and equally cool. Miss Huntingdon and Mrs. Lyon 
were not made of the material to fall upon each 
other*s neck and weep at the earliest opportunity. 
Each knew that she had wronged the other more or 
less. And, all in good order, each was ready when 
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time was ripe to make reparation. But according 
to the judgment of each time was not ripe yet. 

" Where were you yesterday ? " Ethel would ask 
nearly every Sunday of her lover; and Hugo nearly 
as regularly answered — 

" At the Lyons*, in the evening." 

" Oh ! " Ethel would say, and then the conversa- 
tion on that subject would come to a conclusion. 
But there was no malice in that "Oh;" only the 
time was not ripe yet. 

The marriage of Mr. Grey and Miss Huntingdon 
was settled to take place in the Spring. Hugo had 
been clamorous for an earlier date being fixed, but 
the woman whose means of life had been the study 
of human nature for some years, was wiser far than 
to give in to his clamour. 

She would sing a nursery rhyme to him, showing 
the "patience'* that is requisite in all walks of 
life— 

** Not yet Shaggy ! wait a wee ! J 
If yoa want this bun from me, 
Wait till I say One, two, three." 



And I shan't say * three ' till the Spring, Hugo. 
Before that time you'll have discovered half-a-dozen 
more flaws in me, poor piece of cracked china that I 
am ; and, mind you, on the discovery of the first 
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flaw I vanish, and will never reappear again — for 
jou/' 

Hugo did not need this reminder, this caution, to 
keep him straight with Ethel now. If he had dis- 
covered fifty thousand flaws in her, he would have 
thought them all so very mendable, all so easily 
removed. It would never have occurred to the 
enamoured young man that the cost of the mending 
might he heavy. He was ready to run any risk, to 
pay any price, in order to make 'this sweet stranger 
(for how, after all, could he know aught of her real 
nature ?) the angel in his house. 

The only drawback to Ethel's happiness now — ^for 
she was so sure of that fervent faithful love of his — 
was that she had no one to be glad with her. 

Her estimable friend, the lady-artist with whom 
she lived, had seen the folly of " all this marrying 
for the sake of soul-sympathy " long ago. She had 
struck a vein of ill luck, and had followed it out with 
remarkable success in her own matrimonial experi- 
ence. And so she was a little iron-minded on the 
subject, and a little prone to throw cold water on 
anything like warmth of feeling. 

She was a clever, fascinating woman still, though 
*' first youth had fled ; " she would have been a for- 
midable opponent to any young girl who had tried to 
cross swords with her for a man's preference. But 
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she had reached the stage when she could accept 
that preference cahnly and cast it aside in the path 
of any young girl that came by, provided the man 
would allow of such a free-will offering being made 
in his name. 

But, with all this fascination, with all this facility 
for creating regard, she was not one to whom Ethel 
could sing the song of her love with variations. And 
so — ^this lady being her nearest friend — ^Ethel had 
no one to be glad with her. 

That poor, tmwise, charming old father of hers^ 
who, when he could not gamble at the green tables 
with broad coin, would gamble in the green fields 
with bullocks — ^who, when he could no longer have 
an opportunity of ruining himself at rouge et noir, 
would do it with Southdown sheep from a prize 
breed, and with desperate remedies for poor lands 
under the name of liquid manures — " If he were 
alive, he would be glad to know that I am going to 
be so safe," she would say. But he was dead, and 
80 there was no one to be glad. 

Hugo had several elaborate plans for bringing 
about a meeting between the two women. But, 
luckily, he did not attempt to put them into execu- 
tion. In his own heart the strange ominous feeling 
had sprung into existence that when they did meet 
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there might be such an explosion as would damage 
them all for the rest of their lives. 

Yet who was to apply the match that should ignite 
this devastating fire ? Not his own perfect Ethel ; 
and surely not the woman who was so sweet in her 
womanliness, Mrs. Lyon — the friend who was so 
friendly to him-the married woman who. in aU the 
strength of youth, and beauty, and talent could let a 
young man take counsel of her without letting him 
be — ^in love with her. 

It may be advanced that thousands of married 
women do hold their hands in this way. But on the 
other hand let it be remembered also that there are 
thousands of married women who are unable to hold 
their hands in this way, and then accredit Stella 
Lyon with just so much of grace as is desired to be 
claimed for her. 

In that phrase indeed is struck the right key-note 
of the strain of her life. She was not a perfect 
woman, but she was very nobly planned. If the 
music of her life could only have been played as 
she would have composed it, what a dulcet strain 
of beauty, and love, and harmony it would have 
been ! 

But rough awkward fingers smote the keys, and 
so, while what should have been the most beautiful 
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passages and movements in that life were marred, 
she deteriorated. 

For it must be admitted that under the strong 
temptation of luxury, and the lifelessness that that 
luxury engendered, she went down to a doleful depth 
compared to the height on which she had stood when 
first she met with and began to influence the careers 
and the characters of Bupert Lyon and Arthur 
Carhayes. 

She did deteriorate. She did subside into the 
something less than the Stella who, by reason of 
her rare imion of sweetness and strength (in the 
early days), had been such a siren to both tbese 
men. 

All strength had left her more than once in the 
course of her fierce ordeal. And all sweetness must 
have left her too, she thought, sometimes, as she 
remembered some of the hard things she had said 
and thought about Ethel Huntingdon. 

She drew in imagination many little pictures of 
their first meeting after their long estrangement, 
and — as in the case of Hugo's pictures — all her 
drawing and colouring were false. When it came it 
was not like that she had pictured at all. When it 
came it was — ah, but it may not be told yet what it 
was like. Still it was very diflferent from anything 
that she had imagined. 
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She was fond of shadowing forth sonny sketches 
of a meeting with Ethel (she never pictured Ethel 
as Mrs. Hugo Grrey) at some Sommer party, or in 
some London shop, or in a Bichmond Park glade. 
In any one of these places it would be easy for her 
to go to her and say — any one of the many right 
things that would be sure to come uppermost. 

Sometimes she felt impatient with Hugo for not 
bringing about this meeting. And sometimes she 
could not sufficiently admire him for his easy non- 
chalancCf which enabled him to keep the dearest 
interest of his life in the background. 

There were a great many subjects that excited a 
fair amount of fashionable — or rather public — 
amazement and amusement in the Spring of the 
year of which the present is written. There was a 
disgraceful divorce case in which the noblest in the 
land were most frightfully belied ; and there was a 
disputed identity case that made sagacious men 
extremely doubtful of their twin brothers. There 
were two or three wonderful marriages too, that 
made men's hair stand on end ; and there was the 
tumbling to pieces of a mighty nation. But none 
of these things created half the sensation in certain 
circles that was created by the announcement of the 
fact that the most eligible man of the year — a de- 
scendant of the Bruces, and a five-hundredth cousin 
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of all the noblest houses in the kingdom— was 
going to bestow himself upon a fair freckled nobody, 
a Miss Colville, the daughter of a mere country 
squire who had made a good deal of money by tin 
mines. 

Mrs. Colville, the mother of the happy "she" 
who had won so wonderful a fate, glorified herself 
extremely in the Spring of this year. She came up 
to town and outdid everybody who was to be out- 
done, in honour of her lucky child and herself. She 
caught the descendant of the Bruces — ^he was an 
Earl, and it was not until the last six months, when 
a kindly train of accidents had demolished the half 
dozen that stood between him and it, that he had the 
remotest conception of ever coming into his earldom 
-^ — she caught the descendant of the Bruces, and 
swooped down upon society with him in a way that 
made it patent to all men that she meant what the 
Morning Post reported. 

So Blanche, poor girl, who had lost all the heart 
she had in her body during those rides with Hugo, 
when she had lost all the breath she had in her 
lungs, was wafted about as a trophy by her good 
mamma, and was quite the success of the season — 
matrimoniaUy. 

On the whole, it is very far from being a certain 
truth that Mrs. Colville did not deserve to be 
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applauded for what she had done and for what she 
was doing. If women are so unattractive that they 
needs must be the pursuers — if they must go out 
with bow and spear, and by their persevering 
prowess alone bring men to the altar — ^let them da 
it vicariously by all means, let them do it by means 
of their mothers. ' The spectacle of an old woman 
fawning upon a man to take her girl is not quite so 
repulsive as the spectacle of the girl herself fawning 
upon the man to take her. 

And this latter spectacle is not a rare one at all 
in these advanced days. We need not go to the 
haunts of fashion or the purlieus of vice for exam^ 
pies. Secluded country places, that look all inno- 
cence and dulness, are the scenes of this warm 
pursuit very often. What marriageable man in a 
country parish but could tell of the innocent dam- 
sels who throng his paths when these lead him to 
the chase, or to less exciting and absorbing croquets 

To these, and to their compeers in every class, 
measures full of contempt should be dealt out. 
Should we not all revolt from a hare that turned 
upon the hounds and chased them until, out of utter 
fatigue, the kindly beasts caught her ? 

Blanche Colville had not ridden to the chase her- 
self; she had only sat upon a height at home, and 
watched it. Her mamma had gone out through 
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field and flood and fell, and done all the hard work 
for her. And when the hard work was done, and 
the young lord lover was brought home, poor, 
foolish Blanche was more sorry than glad that the 
foray had been a successful one — for she cared for 
Hugo Grey. 

But that was " all nonsense," her mother told her. 
Only the other day, as it seemed to Blanche, her 
mother had seemed to think such caring so very 
wise and prudent and proper I But now all these 
decrees were reversed, and Blanche had a sharp 
lesson given to her on the difference between " now " 
and " then." 

** I wouldn't have a whisper reach Lord Wriotton's 
family that there was ever a thought of Hugo 
Grey," Mrs. Colville said to her daughter warnitgly ; 
**I was completely led astray by that nasty, designing 
sister of his." 

" Yes, Mrs. Arden was very cruel," Blanche said 
with a little spasm ; '' I hope that I shall never meet 
her — I hope, as this is to be, that I shall never meet 
any of them again.'' 

Mrs. Colville knew perfectly well what her 
daughter meant, but she went through the form of 
asking. 

" What do you mean, Blanche ? " 

**0h, mother! he is so different from Hugo," 

3 2 
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Blanche cried, throwing down her cards at 



once. 



Bat," Mrs. Colville began, in the little sup* 
pressed tone that she generally adopted when she 
desired to be very impressive — "but you will be 
meeting Mr. Grey very often; the sooner you get 
over not desiring to meet him the better." 

Then seeing her daughter look pale and stag- 
gered, as if the prospect conveyed she knew not 
what awful possibilities to her mind, Mrs. Colville 
added — 

" You silly child ! all this nonsense is on your 
side. He may just remember when he sees you 
that his sister wanted him very much to get you for 
his wife — we Colvilles can always say that for our 
own satisfaction ; and if you put on anything like — 
like hesitation or absurdity of any kind, he may 
think that you were of the same way of thinking 
as his sister. You couldn't bear that? You, as 
Wriotton's wife, can take your own ground as to 
what degree of intimacy you will choose shall exist 
between you and the Greys ; but let me beg for my 
•sake that you will never shun them." 

Blanche winced, betrothed bride as she was, when 
she heard the words, " between you and the Greys;" 
for it was known to her that Hugo was going to 
marr}' that woman who wrote, and who had lived at 
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" The Green Dragon." She remembered how Ethel 
Huntingdon had more than once been spoken about 
at her father*s table ; and, being young and kind- 
hearted still, she sorrowed about many things that 
she could no more alter than she could avert others. 

It was at a party at Mrs. Colville^s house, just 
previous to the culmination of her hopes respecting 
Blanche, that one of the meetings that had been so 
dreaded took place. 

Mrs. Arden was there, standing near to the young 
lady who had shown such great good sense, as her 
mother termed it, in settling herself early and well 
in life. And as Mr. and Mrs. Hugo Grey appeared 
through the fringe of the crowd, Grace, the adapt- 
able, whispered kindly into her former favourite's 
ear — 

" Look, Blanche ! that is the woman my brother 
has been devoted to for years. Can you wonder at 
it? Isn't she lovely?" 

And Blanche looked as she was bidden, and 
nearly choked herself in checking a very, very 
genuine sigh, and answered with rather a suspicious 
vibration in her voice — 

No one can wonder at it, with that face." 
And she has been so much sought, too,'' Mrs. 
Arden went on, blandly. 

Now that Ethel was her brother's wife, Gracie 
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could not honour her (Ethel) enough, feeling that 
some of the glory would overflow and throw a halo 
over the family, 

** I don't wonder either at her keeping faithful to 
your brother," Blanche said, bravely ; and no shade 
of shame passed over her plain honest young face 
when Mrs. Arden muttered, in a piercingly confiden- 
tial undertone — 

" We were mistaken, weren't we ? But it is better 
so, Blanche. When you are Lady Wriotton, you 
will laugh at your childish fancy for *' 

"I shall never laugh at my childish fancy for 
anything that was good," Blanche interrupted ; and 
for the first time in her intercourse with the sister 
of her first love there came a little clear thrill of 
pride into her voice. 

" I am sure you are not to be sufficiently congra- 
tulated,'' Mrs. Arden put in hastily^ averting the 
rebuff that was coming ; '' quite the match of the 
season. How happy you must be ! " 

" I am quite happy, thank you." The answer was 
a truthful one, but the eyes of the speaker were full 
of tears. 



CHAPTER XVII., AND LAST. 



It will be remembered how Stella came before us 
first — on that bright July day, when a golden splen« 
dour was diffused through the atmosphere ; and she 
in its enriching light waited in the room Arthur 
darhayes had had decorated for his coming — waited 
and watched for him, having unconsciously designed 
that he should be the hero of her life — ^waited with 
a vague unrest, a half dissatisfaction, a certain look 
of hunger for "something higher than she had 
known/' on the beautiful face at one moment, to be 
followed the next by a superb expression of the 
fulness of joy, of a supreme exhaustive power of 
happiness. 

There have been many changes wrought in her 
since that bright day, when she, deeming (not im- 
naturally) that the ball was at her feet, wanted more 
than the world can give of happiness. But we shall 
2)art with her after a few more scenes, neither liking 
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nor admiring her less than we did in that golden 
past when Bupert Lyon called her the " Belle- 
Aurore." 

She stands out in the first scene in the clear 
atmosphere of a bright Winter day. King Frost is 
reigning, and he is a dearly-loved monarch by the 
happy minority who can skate. The Serpentine 
appears as safe as a crystal rock, and it is covered 
with flushed, warm, tingling happy people who are 
doing outside and inside edges, Dutch rolls, and 
every geometric figure that can be conceived. 

Mrs. Kupert Lyon, being one of the unhappy 
majority who cannot skate, is standing on the bank 
trying to warm one foot by beating it against the 
other. She is robed in the almost universal seal- 
skin and velvet. Her hands are thrust into a mufiV 
in which there is a " patent warmer." She has ex- 
hausted the devices of the furrier and the costumier 
to keep out the biting, piercing cold of the season. 
But all these devices fall short of their object while 
she stands still upon the bank. 

" If you keep moving about all the time, you won't 
feel the cold," her husband had said to her before 
she came out. But she could not follow out his 
suggestion. Her little son was performing wild 
feats on the ice, and the small figure had a magnetic 
influence on her. She could not move from the 
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spot where she could best see Archie, who was per- 
petually going as the crow flies, right into the midst 
of the most elaborate evolutions that were being 
performed by other sets. 

Sometimes as the little fellow made frantic flights 
out upon less frequented portions of the ice, Stella 
noticed that two other skaters followed well in his 
wake — ^never quite coming up with him, but turning 
easily as he turned, and escorting him back as it 
Were to the safer portions of the ice. They were 
brother and sister, she imagined — Americans pro- 
bably. The young lady especially was a striking 
figure, endowed with grace, and elegance, and skill 
enough to make her of mark it appeared, for many 
groups suspended their own occupation in order to 
look after her. Dressed in an emerald green velvet 
suit trimmed with sable fur, she glanced in and out 
like a brilliant fly, exhibiting the poetry of motion 
in its highest degree, and — always keeping near to 
the tiny skater who was absorbing all Stella's 
interest. 

By-and-by, above the laughter and the ring of 
clear merry voices, there was heard a sound that 
must be familiar to all who have been near the ice 
when high festival is being held on it. 

A sharp crack that is only one degree less agonis-^ 
ing a sound than is the sharper crackle which an-r 
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nounces " fire '* in our midst reached Mrs. Lyon*s 
ears. The next moment she saw all the great crowd 
surging away from one portion of the skating-ground,^ 
regardless of how heavily they might press on 
another. 

And in that crowd she looked in vain for the tiny 
form of little Archie. 

With the low anguished cry that only a mother 
can utter when her child is in danger, she ran down 
to the ice, and then stood helplessly upon it, not 
knowing where to turn. And then the words " A 
child in!" uttered in all directions and in every 
variety of tone, from hot sympathetic pity and 
interest down to cool, unagitated indifference, fell 
upon her ears, and she knew in a dim, awful sort of 
way that she had lost Archie. 

There were excited cries for help raised ; and the 
Humane Society's men were to the fore at once, as 
the mother raised her hands up high, and prayed to 
God and the people to save her son. 

And as she implored and despaired, that slight 
figure in green velvet skimmed by her like an 
emerald flashing, and in another instant another 
cry arose. A lady was on the verge of the broken 
ice — a lady had plunged in and brought out the 
little boy; and then a roar such as a populace 
can give when it is at once pleased and relieved 
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was heard, and Stella knew that her little son was 
saved. 

She knew very little else for a while. Not that 
she developed an hysterical disregard for the unities, 
nor that she took off the attention of able people 
from her boy, by demanding it for herself* But the 
earth and air and leafless trees and glittering ice all 
surged about confusedly before her, and it was only 
when she got poor, petrified, insensible Archie in 
her arms that she remembered clearly what had 
passed, and that her thanks — oh, such heartfelt ones 
— were due to some one. 

Hot-water, blankets, and brandy soon brought 
•Archie round, and, looking up gratefully, Stella 
caught sight of the green figure hovering close by, 
waiting to hear — all dripping as she was — how the 
little boy fared. And in one moment more Stella 
was clasping and kissing the hands of the woman 
who had rescued her child from death — and that 
woman was Ethel, or as we must call her now, Mrs. 

Hugo Grey. 

« « « » 

Another scene, with a good deal less incident and 
perhaps quite as much interest in it. 

The world was held in the iron chains of King 
Frost no longer. All things seemed to be growing 
graciously large and soft in the young warm em- 
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brace of the coming Summer. It was hardly the 
" time of roses " yet, but it was the time of so many 
sweet flowers that seem royal boons indeed until 
Queen Bose appears to dwarf them into comparative 
insignificance. 

Within the high walls of a garden that lies in a 
shady lane between the river and Barnes Common, 
flowers are blooming with the well-ordered profusion 
that shows them to be the objects of loving and 
skilful care. It is a grand garden naturally. At 
one time it was the haunt of wild deer, and some of 
the finest trees, under the boughs of which the 
dappled " hunter's delights " used to repose, are 
standing still on the lawn. 

The house ? Unluckily there is no book on 
architecture at hand; therefore, if the attempt to 
go into details respecting the house were made, 
mistakes might disfigure these pages. Sufiice it to 
say, then, that the house was as good a specimen of 
pure Gothic as can be found in the land, and that it 
was built under the direct inspiration of a man much 
interested in the revival of and a great authority 
about Gothic. 

The house was finished, but not fully furnished 
yet. It was the same with the garden. The flowers 
that bloomed in it, lovely as they were, were all of 
the quick-growing annual order. Only the trees^ 
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and the fine indigenous shrubs were old. But, for 
all the newness of it, there was nothing crude or 
harsh or unfinished about this house that had been 
made to look home-like before even any one had 
lived in it. 

While the sun was still high, a lady came out 
from the porch, and stood bareheaded in the path 
between it and the lawn. Two children followed 
her, passed her, and went on to play with the sun- 
beams that fell down like shattered gold through the 
waving branches and flickering leaves. 

And she stood alone, with the brighter sunshine 
of a most perfect happiness upon her face. 

Of course this lady is Stella. And the house is 
the new house which Bupert has just succeeded in 
getting ready for her — a home connected with which 
there is not a single unpleasant association — a home 
in which from the first all is peace and security, 
realized love and happiness — a home in which Bab 
had never made Bupert's daily routine so lazily 
comfortable that she had lulled him into a kind of 
mental torpor, and in which Miss Porter had never 
bewildered him with her manifold gifts — a home, in 
fact, which was all Stella's own, to store up memo- 
ries in, that would be good for them both in after 
years. 

Bupert would be down in a few minutes, and 
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Stella had come out to give one more glance at the 
state of the garden, into which some new pots full 
of flowers had been introduced for the sake of gain* 
ing immediate effect this day. She wanted all to 
be in fair order to greet the eyes of her husband, 
and the friends who might possibly accompany 
him. 

What a success her life was at last, she felt, as 
she turned back hastily into the house in reply to 
some summons that came to her from an important 
household department. She was needed by every 
one about her. She was essential to every one about 
her ; and that to women of Stella's absorbing nature 
is a vast joy. Eupert, whose former experience of 
women had taught him to be almost frigidly self-re- 
liant in all matters appertaining to his art, had now 
come to the conclusion that there was no taste so 
true, no judgment so keen as his wife's. She was 
one of the women who would rather have robed her- 
self in sackcloth and ashes, and eaten dry bread, 
than that her husband should put forth anything 
that was a touch less than worthy. She was as jeal- 
ous of his reputation, as anxious for him to be fully 
up to the mark of his own hypercritical judgment 
invariably, as some women are that the work that 
meaneth the most money should be seldom ceased 
from* 
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And her ardent desire to senre him and to save 
for him in all that she could, taught her to be a 
glorious presiding domestic deity. No training could 
have made the woman who had only been taught to 
spend money, know how to save it more sensibly 
than intuition taught Stella. In her practical eco< 
nomy there was no pettiness, no suspicion, no wear- 
ing waste of temper and time to save a shilling. It 
was a full, broad, good system, that could not be 
infringed without any one who infringed it feeling 
him or her self to be guilty of the pettiest larceny. 

And, as for her children, they already in their 
baby language rose up and called the mother who 
was their dearest Mend blesssd. 

It was time for Stella to dress for dinner now, 
and, on this first day of their regular residence in 
the' new home, the idea of reviving the impression 
she had made on her husband the first time she had 
seen him occurred to her. 

She had already devised a dress towards that end 
— a dress of the same soft salmon silk that had 
floated about her on the bright July night long ago. 
That one had been free and flowing though, and the 
one of to-day was made with many a frill and flounce 
and bunchy puff; but the colour was the same, and 
the figure it adorned was as perfect as ever, only 
rather fuller* 
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Bupert was home before she expected him» com- 
ing in at her dressing-room door while she was 
fastening the Roman scarf sashlike round her waist. 
Turning round with an expectant, inquiring look, 
she struck his vision at once, and he exclaimed — 

" Stella Orme as I saw her first; my darling, what 
have you done with your years of matronhood ? '* 

" They are here — here, Rupert " (putting her 
hand on the graceful head that for all her assertion 
was not dimmed one whit by time). " They are 
here, here — ^not on my heart. That is why I look 
like Stella Orme to-night, I suppose. Where are 
they?'' 

" In the drawing-room." 

Stella ran down at once, without waiting to take 
up arms in the shape of rings, bracelets, or a fan — 
ran down at once, and went up straightway to a lady 
who stood close to a painted glass window, and who 
was too much agitated to know whether or not that 
which she saw was red glass with new-fashioned 
flowers in the form of yellow-haired saints springing 
therefrom. 

Happily there was a good deal to look at in that 
room, and a man who was the escort of the lady in 
the window was assiduously looking at everything at 
once. 

tella passed him by without word or glance. She 
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went up to the lady, who faced round in a tremor, 
and then Mrs. Lyon put her hands ou her visitor's 
shoulders, and bent down and kissed her visitor's 
beautiful hot blushing face, and said — 

" I owe you more than I can ever pay you — ^I owe 
you my boy*s life ! Ethel, why have you kept away 
from me so long ? " 

'^ Ethel was. herself again in a moment. It was 
only the first moment of meeting with the woman 
whom she had wronged and who had wronged her 
that had un-Etheled her, if the expression may be 
permitted. But that moment was past, and Ethel 
was Ethel again. 

"I rushed in after little Archie — here, Hugo, 
come and hear what I say — for Arthur's sake, not 
for yours ; and I have been so ashamed of myself 
ever since (not for remembering Arthur warmly, but 
for being vindictive towards you), that I dared not 
see you." 

From some women this would have been a speech 
that would have presented insurmountable difficul- 
ties in the path towards a full and perfect recon- 
ciliation. But from Ethel it could only come as 
a great courteous concession. She was so perfect 
an illustration of the truth of the axiom that the 
" best-hearted people are the best bred." Stella only 
liked her the better for the truth she told so prettily. 
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'^ And now you are not yindictive towards me any 
more, though I have been so — so altogether at sea 
in my estimate of you/' Stella answered, hur- 
riedly. 

Then she turned to Hugo Grey, and added, as 
she held out her hand — 

** I owe this man greater compensation than I owe 
you even, Ethel ; for to him I must have been the 
very root of bitterness — and still he bore with me, 
knowing that I did not mean to be it." 

That night, while the two men were smoking in 
Eupert's semi-Oriental, semi-Gothic studio, a long 
talk between the two women cleared away many 
mists. 

And, as they dissolved, Stella still was so su- 
perbly superior in her way of looking at things, 
and Ethel was so wonderfully clear-sighted and 
plain-spoken. 

After all, their most prominent characteristics 
remained unchanged — as will be shown by what 
follows. 

** It is such a comfort to me, now that I know 
what a dear good thing you are, that I never hinted 
any of my disapprobation of you to Hugo," Stella 
began. 

" Is it ? '' Ethel raised her eyes inquiringly. " Now 
for my part, if I heartily disapprove of a person, I 
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would rather say out my disapproval, if I am called 
upon to express any opinion at all." 

"Hugo would have hated me if I had ventured 
to *say out' a word against you," Stella said, 
laughing. 

Ethel became reflective. 

" I dare say he would," she said, presently; "but 
don't you think you would have liked yourself better 
all this time if you had put your thoughts to the touch- 
stone of truth that words may often prove themselves 
to be ? When one says a thing, one must verify it 
to . oneself, I think ; don't you ? If you had ever 
called me such a wretch as you thought me, to other 
people, you would have found out that I wasn't quite 
so bad." 

"I never thought you a wretch," Stella said, 
hotly. 

" Didn't you ? Well, I often thought myself one, 
and I should have liked to have worded my own 
idea of my own iniquity, but there was no one to 
listen to me nicely, no one who would have observed 
the just mean between my folly and my wickedness, 
no one who would have told me civilly where 
my weakness ended and my wickedness began, 
no one " 

" Arthur might have done it," Stella interrupted, 
eagerly ; " he so thoroughly understood you " 
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** Ah, but/' Ethel put in—" don't be angry — ^but 
he never quite understood himself, you see. He 
mistook you; and after that he mistook many things. 
He never cared a bit for me — ^I want you to under- 
stand that — ^never cared a bit for me in the way of 
loving me ; but he thought I should be a splendid 
subject for him to illustrate his indifference to you 
(the indifference that he never felt)." 

" How did you feel when you saved my Archie 
from being drowned that dreadful day ? " 

Mrs. Lyon shuddered a genuine shudder, and 
Ethel laughed a genuine laugh. 

" How did I feel ? Very much pleased with 
myself, I assure you, and so contemptuous to the 
Humane Society's man who came up when it was 
too late. Delighted that I had save little Archie 
— and very pleased with all the plaudits — and en- 
chanted beyond everything that I had done some- 
thing to make you thankful to me at last — that's 
what I felt." 

" You felt more than that." 

" Yes — ^more than that," Ethel said, gravely, but 
they neither of them seemed to care to go into 
further particulars. They had come to the stage of 
understanding one another, and what more could 
either of them desire ? 

The Carhayes property improved wonderfully 
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under the careful supervision of a trustworthy 
agent whom Mr. Lyon discovered (invented, his 
wife said), and it is said that little Archie will 
come into a fine property, worth half as much 
again as when his father died, on his attaining his 
majority. 

His old grandmother lives with th6 Lyons now, at 
their house near Barnes Common — a dear, beautiful 
old lady, full of the most beautiful old-lady foibles 
and complaints, but as delightful to Stella as when 
the latter went to Carhayes Place for the first time, 
and waited for the advent of its owner in a morning 
flush of hope and expectation. 

It is rumoured that Bupert Lyon will be a Boyal 
Academician soon, and his wife receives the tidings, 
whenever they are given to her, with joyful eyes. 
She has come to think so very much of everything 
that redounds to the real honour of her hus- 
band. 

Ethel and Stella are allies of the order that do not 
break an alliance quickly. Each has forgiven mucl^ 
to the other, and each quite understands that, if the 
other had been less worthy, she might have had to 
forgive more. They are Mends in the highest 
sense of the word, because they know each other's 
needs, and would supply them at any cost to them- 
selves. The leaven of a few such women does a 
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power of good in the world, light as that leaven maj 
seem. 

Old Mrs. Carhayes prays each morning and night 
that her own grandson may ''marry just such another 
as his mother." 

And Bupert supplements this prayer by one he 
offers up for Ninon, when he daily supplicates that, 
for her peace and happiness' sake, she '^ may be 
what Stella is." 

Loved at the last — ^worthy of love to the last — a 
troubled, tried, true, triumphant woman! So we 
leave her, — ^love still the lord of all, though passion 
had torn a portion of her life to tatters. 



THE END. 
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